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LITBRBALTVBB, 


THE RIVER. 


On thy margin let me lie, 
As thou gently flowest by, 
River, flowing carelessly! 





Ceaseless, restless o’er thy bed, 
From an unseen fountain fed, 
By a power resistless led : 


Now, as in a joy entrancing, , 
Laughing, lingering, dallying, dancing, 
Clear as any diamond g'ancing ; 


Now, with dark and sluggish flow, 
And a murmur plaintive, low, 
Like an utterance of wo; 


Now, thyself with tury lashing, 
Reckless, desperate, forward dashing. 
O’er all hindrance wildly crashing ; 


And now calm, as though at rest; 
The quiet heavens, within thy breast, 
In their holiness imprest. 


Dream of gladness, sorrow’s sigh— 
Passion’s shrieking agony— 
S:ruggle-born tranquillity ! 


Mingied moods, yet one great whole ; 

Ceaseless thus the waters roll, 

Onward, onward to their goai! 
Liverroot, August, 1844. 


J. E. H. 





SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES 
THIRD ARTICLE, 


From Windermere we set out for Keswick, by way of Ambleside, from 
which it is distant sixteen miles. The first part of the road leads through the 
beautiful valley ofthe Rothay, and among the grounds and pleasant shades of 
Rydal Hall. At the distanceofa mile andahalf from Ambleside we reached 
the village of Rydal, situated in a narrow gorge at the lower extremity of Ry- 
dal Mere. In the immediate vicinity is Rydal Hall, the seat of the family of 
Le Fleming since the time of Henry VL., tinely placed on an eminence some- 
what withdrawn from the east end of the lake, in a close romantic nook among 
old woods that feather the fells which appear over their summits. The woods 
and grounds around this ancient mansion are laid out in keepims with the 
character of the surrvundiog scenery, and wherever 

* Art appears, ‘tis with unsandaled feet,’ 

The taste by which a cascade in the pleasure-grounds, pouring under the arch 
of a rude rock amidst the green tint 9f woods, is shown through a darkened 
garden house, and therefore, witn all the opposition whica light and shade 
can give, iseven not too artilicial, so admirably is the intent accomplished ot 
making all the light that is admitted fall upon the objects which are chiefly 
meant to be observed. ‘Here,’ says West, ‘nature has performed everything 
in litle which she usually executes on her larger scale, and on that accoun’, 
like the miniature painter, seems to have finished every part ina studied man- 
ner. not alittle fragment of a rock thrown into the basin, nota single stem of 
brushwood that starts from its craggy sides, but has its picturesque meaning ; 
and the little central stream, dashing down a clettof thedarkest-culoured stune, 
produces an effect of light and shadow veautiful beyond description.’ ‘ The 
sylvan, or rather the forest seen’ of Rydal Park,’ says Christopher North, 
‘ was, in the memory of living men, magnificent ; and it still contains a trea- 
sure of old trees. By all means wander away into these old woods, and lose 
yourselves for an hour or two among the coving of cushats, and the shrill 
shriek of startled blackbirds, and the rustle of the harmless glow- worm among 
the last year’s red beach leaves. No very great harm should you even fall 
asleep under the shadcw ofan oak, while the magpie chatters at safe distance, 
and the more innocent squirrel peeps down upon you from a bough of the 
canopy, and then hoisting his tail, giides into the obscurity of the lortiest um- 
brage.’ A little above the hall, on the projection of the hill called Knab Scar, 
stands Rydal Mount—a lovely cotiage-like building, as Mrs. Hemans de- 
scribes it, almost hilden by a profusion of roses, which we regard with deep 
interest—the dwelling of Words-verth, the great philosophic poet of the age. 
From a grassy mound in front, ‘commanding a view always so rich, and 
sometimes so brightly solemn, that one can wellimagine its influence tracea- 
ble in many of the poet’s writings, you catch a gleam of Windermere over 
the grove-tops; close at hand are Rydal Hall and its ancient woods; right 
opposite, the Loughrigg tells, ferny, rocky, and sylvan; and to the right, 
Rydal Mere, scarcely seen through the embowering trees; while just below, 
the chapel lifts up its litle tower.’ In the immediate vicinity is a house called 
the Knab, to which our attention was directed as having been tormerly occa- 
pied by the English Opium Eater, and at a later periot by Mr. Hartley Cole- 
ridge, eldest son of the famous 8. T. Coleridge, and himself an author of no 
mean repute. 

Leaving Rydai Lake, and passing between the towering heights of Knab 
Scar on the right, and Loughrigg Fells on the left, the road winds round a 
projecting rock, beyond which the Lake of Grasmere suddenly breaks upon 
the view.* ‘lhe bosom of the mountain,’ Says the poet Gray, ‘ spreading 
here into a broad basin, discovers here in the midst Grasinere Water; its 
margin is hollowed into smali bays, with eminences, some of rock, som? of 
soft turf, that half conceal and vary the figure of the little lake they command ; 
from the shore a low promontory pushes itseif far into the water. and on il 
stands a white village, with a parish church rising in the midst ot it; hanging 
eaclosures, corn fields, and meadows green as an emerald, with their trees and 
hedges and cattle, fill up the whole space from the edge of the water; and just 
opposite to you is a large farm-house, at the bottom of a steep smovth lawn, 
embosomed in old woods which climb half way up the mountain sides, and 
discovering above a broken line of crags that crown the scene, Notasing!e red 
tile, no staring gentleman's house, breaks upon the repose of this unsuspected 

aradise; but all is peace—rusticity and happy poverty in its sweetest, mos' 

ecoming attire’ Grasmere has shee been sketched by Wordswoith in his 
‘Excarsion,’ and it is difficult to say whether the prose of the one poet or the 
poetry of the other does greatest justice to this lovely vale:—= 


‘Upon arising ground a gray church tower, 
Whose battlements were screened by tutted trecs, 
And towards a crystal Mere they lay beyond, 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flov el 


* We would recommend the Visitor to tullow the olu road Ww Giasineie, 
which branches off at a place called White Moss Slate Quarry. 3. is shorter, 
and to be preferred by pedestrians, on account of the fine views t commands 
of Rydal and Grasmere lakes. It also leads past the ‘ Wishing Gre, {cele- 
brated by Wordswo:th in some beautiful verses. ’ 











A copious stream, with boldly winding course ; 
Here traceable—there hidden—there again 
Tosight restored, and glittering in the sun ; 

Ona the stream’s banks, and every where, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social Knots ; 

Some s: attered o’er the level, others perca:d 

Oa the hill-side¢s—a cheertul quiet scene.’ 


The view from the roid near the head of the lake is extremely fine. The 
lake, shining like a burnished silver sea, and reflecting the precipitous moun- 
tains with every feature of every object on ils tranqui! banks, 

‘Lies like a sleeping child, too biest to wake.’ 

[ts western boundary is formed by the rugged hills of Silver How and the 
lofty range of Fairtield, while behind the village of Helm crag rears its crest, 
‘a strange fantas.ic summit, round, yet jagged, and splintered like the wheel 
ol a water-mill.’ The strange broken outlines of the top of this mountain 
have given rise to numberless whimsical comparisons. Gray likens it to a 
gigantic building demolished, and the stones which composed it flung across 
each other in wild confusion; West toa mass of antediluvian remains; Ot- 
lay says that, viewed trom Dunmail Raise, a mortar elevated for throwing 
shells into the vatley isno unapt comparison; and Wordsworth, in aliusion 
to a local opinion, speaks of 
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of wood alsu frequently appear among the cliffs, feathering them to their sum- 
mits; and a while cottage sometimes peeps from out their skirts, seated on 
the smooth knoll of a pasture projecting to the lake, and looks so exquisitely 
picturesque as to seem placed there purposely to adorn it. The lake in return 
taithfully reflects the whole picture; and so evenly and brilliantly translucent 
is its surface, that it rather heightens than obscures the coloming.’ Its bosom 
is spotted. by several small islands, the largest ot which are St. Herbert's Isle, 
Lord’s Island, and Vicar’s Isle. At irregular intervals of a tew years, the 
lake exhibits a singular phenomenon, in the rising of a floating island, vary- 
ing in extent from an acre to a few perches, from the bettom to the suriace of 
the water. It is composed of earthy matter, six feet in thickness, covered with 
vegetation, and is full of air-babbles, which, it is supposed, by penetrating 
the whole mass, diminish its specific gravity, and are the cause ot its buoyan- 
cy. St. Herberi’s Isle, which is placed nearly in the centre of the lake,derives 
its name from a holy hermit who lived in the seventh century, and had his 
cell on this island. The remains of the hermitage are still visible. The 
story of this saintly eremite, and the affection which he bore to St. Cuthbert of 
Durham, is beautifully told by Bede. It states, that atthe intreaty of Herbert, 
the holy bishop besought from heaven the favour that he should die at the 
same time with himself; which prayer was granted. Near the ruins of the 
hermitage stands a small cottage of unhewn stone, erected some years ago by 
Sir Wilfred Lawson, to whose representative the island at present belongs,— 





‘The ancient woman seated on Helm Crag.’ 


After leaving Grasmere, we met with nothing very interesting till we came 
to the celebrated pass of Dunmail Raise, adepression between two lofiy moun- 
tains, Steel Fell and Seat Sandal, which rise with finely sweeping lines on 
each side, and snut up the vale. Aboui the middle of the pass our attention 
was attracted by a huge cairn or 

‘pile of stones 
Heaped over brave King Dunmail’s bones— 
He who once held supreme command, 
Last king of rocky Cumberland ; 
His bones, and those of all his power, 
Slain here in a disastrous hour.’ 
According to tradition, this cairn was erected as a memorial of the victory wb 
tained a.p, 945, by Edmund, the Saxon king, over Danmail, king of Cum- 
berland. The conqueror, in conformity with the cruel usages of the age, put 


of Scotland. Dunmail Raise forms cne of the grand pa-ses from Westmore- 
land into Cumberland, and Gilpin conjectures that the cairn was probably in- 
tended to mark the division between the kingdoms of England and Scotland in 
ancient times, when the Scottish border extended beyond its present bounds. 
The entrance into Camberland presents us with a scene of remarkable gran- 
deur and sublimity, composed of a vista of huge mountains, extending through 
an easy descent of six or seven miles, and terminated by Thirlemere, or Wy- 
barn Water, a long but narrow and unadorned Jake, having little else than 
walls of rocky fells starting from its margin. ‘I'he road, winding high over 
the skirts of ‘the mighty Helvellyn,’ soon brought us to this lake, to which the 
movotain forms a vast side-screen throughout its whole lengih. It is an ob- 
ject every way suited to the barrenness and desolation of the surrounding 
scenery: ‘notutied verdare graces its banks, nor hanging woods throw rich 
reflections on its surface, but every form which it suggests is savage and deso- 
late.” Our atiention was directed to a rock projecting into the lake, on its eas- 
iern side, which has acquired the appellation of ‘Clarke’s Leap,’ from the cir- 
cumstance of a person bearing this name having, in deference to the sugges- 
tion of his wife, precipitated himsel! into the Mere. Near the foot of Thirle- 
mere, we pass one extremity of the vale of Sr. John, a narrow cultivated spot, 
lying inthe bosom of tremendous recks, which impend over it in masses of 
gray crag. Looking down through a vast rocky vista, the broad broken steeps 
ot Saddleback, and the dark blue peaks cf Skiddaw, are seen closing it to the 
north. ‘Onevery side,’ says Mrs. Radcliffe, ‘are images oi desolation and 
stupendous greatness, closing upon a narrow line of pastoral richness, a pic- 
ture of verdant beauty seen through a frame of rock. work.’ 
‘ Paled in by many a lofty hill, 
The narrow dell lay smooth and still, 
And down its verdant bosom led, 
A winding brooklet found its bed.’— Scott, 
In the middle of the vale stands the Castle Rock, a massive crag, which de- 
rives its ndme trom its remarkable resemblance to a dilapidated and time- 
worn fortress. The lofty turrets and ragged battlements, the galleries, the 
bending arches, ani the buttresses, may be distinctly traced. On a nearer 
approach, however, the illusion vanishes; according to loca! superstition, by 
Virtue of the supernatural art of certain genii who govern the place.. Ona 
Close inspection, w- found, like other curious travellers, the venerable walls 
transtormed into a mass of rugged rocks— 

‘ And that enchanted mount once more 

A pile of granite fragments bore.’ 
Proceeding onward, the three grand rival mountains of Cumberland, Skid. 
daw, Saddleback, and Helvellym, were now seen together; and ascending the 
summit of Castlerigg, where formerly stood an ancient castle, the residence of 
the Earls of Derwentwater, we obtained a most extensive view, comprising 
the lakes of Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, the fertile vale through whieh 
the Derwent winds on its passage from the one lake to the other. Sur- 
rounding the whole, rises a vasi circular chain of mountains; and towering 
over them all, on the eastern side of the isthmus, which joins the valley of 
Derwentwater with that of Bassenth waite, siands the mountain of Skiddaw.— 
Gray declares, that on leaving Keswick, when he turned round at this place 
tv contemplate the scenery behind him, he was so charmed, ‘that he had 
almost a mind to go back again.’ At the foot of Casilerigg stands the small 
market-town of Keswick, on the south bank of the Greta, litthe more than a 
mile from the toot of Skiddaw. Keswick containstwo museums, which de- 
serve a visit, as they include, in addition to many foreiga curiosities, speci- 
mens illustrating the natural history and geology of the surrounding country. 
Mr. Flintoff’s accurate model of the lake district, the labour of many years, 
is also well deserving of inspection. On a litle eminence near the town, 
overhanging the river Greta, stands Greta Hall, for many years the residence 
of the late poet-laureate Southey, It is in atl respects a very plain dwelling ; 
but the grandeur of the prospect which it commands can scarcely tail in fasci- 
nating the gaze of the coldest and dullest of speciators. The lake of Derwent- 
water in one direction, with its lovely island, the lake of Bassenthwaite in 
another, the mountains of Newlands, arranging themselve like pavilions, the 
gorgeous confusion of Borrowdale, just revealing its sublime chaos through 
the Narrow vista of its gorge —all these objects lie in different angles to the 
front; whilst the sullen rear is closed for many a league by the vast and 
towering masses of Skiddaw and Blencathara—mountains which are rather 
to be considered as frontier barriers, and chains of hilly ground cutting the 
county of Cumberland into great chambers and different climates, than as in- 
sulated eminences, so vast is the area which they occupy. 

Half a mile trom Keswick isthe celebrated lake of Derwentwater. A 
scene of more romantic beanty than this lake affords can scarcely be imagined. 
lt is about ten miles in circurference, and in shape is pretty much like a 
boy’s kite, ‘expanding withit. ap amphitheatre ot mountains, rocky, but not 
vast; broken into many fantastic shapes, peaked, splintered, impending, 
sometimes pyramidal, opening by narrow valleys to the view of rocks that 
rise immediately beyond, and are again overlooked by others. The precipices 
seldom overshoot the water, but are arranged at some distance; and the shores 
swell with woody emi: eaces, or sink into green pastoral margins. Masses 














ou the eyes of Dunmail’s two sons, and gave his territory to Malc:lm, king | 


Lord’s Isiand has upon it the hardly perceptible remains of a pleasure-house, 
| erected by one of the Derwentwater family with the stones of their deserted 
| castle which stoud on Castlerigg. Derwentwater gave the title of earl to the 
| Ratcliffe family, in whose pussess’on the lake and adjacent lands continued 
until the ruin of that noble house, That portioa of them which lies in the 
neighbourhvod of Derwentwater was recently purchased by Mr. Marshall of 
Leeds, the eminent manufacturer. 

The views both of lake ani mountain scenery in the neighbourhood of Der- 
wentwater are remarkably numerous and interesting and few places will afford 
the admirer of nature more beautiful prospectsof rock, wood,and water. A 
very pleasant excursion may be made through the ‘jaws ol Borrowdale’ to 
the secluded valley of Buttermere, twelve or fourteen miles from Keswick 
Leaving Keswick by the Borrowdale road, we passed in succession Castle. 
Head, Wallow Crag, and Falcon Cray; all of them excellent stations for ob- 
taining the most picturesque views of the lake. Wallow Crag wasa favourite 
resort of Southey, whv has given a beautiful description of it in the first vol- 
ume of his Coll: quies on the Progress of Society. A hollow in the summit 
of the mountain has obtained the name of the Lady’s Rake, trom a tradition 
that a young lady of the Derwentwater family, in the time of some public 
disturbance, made her escape at this spot, by climbing an apparently inac- 
cessible precipice. Winding underthe woods of Borrowside, we reached the 
celebrated waterfall of Lowdore. The stream falls through a chasm between 
two towering perpendicular rocks, The intermediate part, broken into large 
fragments, forms the rough bed of the cascade. The grandeur ot the rocks 
around the stream renders the scene at al! times impressive; but the cascade 
is dependent ina great measufe for its effect on the quantity of water, Here 
Borrowdale begins, its rocks spreading in a vast sweep round the head of the 
lake. ‘The aspect of these rocks,’ says Mrs Radcliffe, ‘ wish the fragments 
that have rolled from their summits, and lie on each side of the road, prepar- 
ed us for the scene of tremendous ruin we were approaching in the gorge or 
pass of Borrowdale, which opens from the centre of amphitheatre that binds 
the head of Derwentwater. Dark roeks yawn at its entrance, and disclose a 
narrow pass running up between mountains of granite that are shook into 
almost every possible form of horror. All above resembles the accumulations 
ofan earthquake, splintered, shivered, piled, amassed. Huge cliffs have roll- 
ed down into ihe glen below, where, however, is still a miniature of the sweet- 
est pastoral beauty onthe banks of the river Derwent.’ Pursuing this wild 
pass for abonta mile, we reached the gigantic Bowder- stone— 

Upon a semicirque of turt-clad ground, 

A mass ofrocks resembling, as it lay 

Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 

A stranded ship with keel upturned, that rests 

Careless of winds and waves.’* 
This immense block, which appearsto have been detached trom the heights 
above by lightning or some convulsion of nature, stands on a platform of 
ground a short distance to the left ofthe road. It measures about twenty yards 
in length and ten in height, and has been computed to weigh upwards of 1900 
tons, Ihe side towards the road projects about twelve feet over the base, and 
itis poised upon one ofits angles with a trifling additional support towards 
one end. [ts sammit, which commands a fine view of the interior of Borrow- 
dale, may be gained by means of a ladder which has been aflixedto it for 
the use of strangers. Close to Bowder-stone, but on the opposite side of the 
river frow the bank of which it suddenly rises, is an elevation richly clothed 
with wood, called Castle Crag, on the summit of which the traces ofa Roman 
fortification may still be seen. At Castle Crag, the road and the bed of the 
river occupy the whole ot the level portion of the valley; but at the small 
village of Rosthwate, a mile beyond, it widen considerably, and presents a 
varied and pleasing landscape. A short way farther on, in the neighbourhood 
of a place calied Seatollar, we reached the celebrated mine of plumbago, or 
black-lead, as it is called, the only mine of the kind in England. It 
had been worked at intervals for upwards of two centuries, butbeing now less 
productive, the ore has been excavate: fur several years consecutively, We 
were informed that the best ore procured here sells at thirty shillings a-pound. 
Gilpin makes mention of a strange fraud perpetrated by the proprietor of a 
part of the mountain contiguous to the mine, fur the purpose of obtaining a 
share of this valuable mineral. At the expense of great labour, he sunk a 
shaft, which he carried diagonally till he entered the mine, where he contin- 
ued his depredations for sometime undiscovered. At lengta his fraud was 
brought to light, and he was tried at Carlisle. The peculiarity of his case 
had noprecedent. He saved his life; but a law was obtained by the proprie- 
tors of the mine todefend their property trom such indirect attacks for the 
future. 

Crossing Buttermere Haws, a steep and rough hill, commanding noble views 
of the receding valley of Borrowdale, and passing the almost perpendicular 
wall of Hovister Cray, with its slate quarries, we reached the lake and hamlet 
of seclusion, The marginof the lake, which 1s overhung by some of the loft- 
iest and steepest of the Cumbrian mountains, exhibits on either side few traces 
of human neighbourhood ;the level area, where the hills recede enough to al- 
low of any, is ofa wild pastoral character, or a'most savage. The waters of 
the lake are deep and sullen, and the barrier mountains, by excluding the sun 
for much of his daily course, strengthen the gloomy impressions. At the foot 
of this lake lie a few unornamented fields, through which rol!s a little brook 
connecting it with the larger lake of Crammock ; and at the edge of this mi- 
niature domain, apon the road-side, stands a cluster of cottages, so small and 
few, that in the richer tracts of the island they would scarcely be complimen- 
ted with the name of hamlet. Additional interest has been givea to tnis spot 
by the romantic and somewhat tragical story of Mary of Buttermere, the daugh- 
ter of the ‘statesman,’ who, more perhaps for the sake of gathering any little lo. 
cal news, than with much view to pecuniary profit at that era, kept the rustic 
inn in this secluded hamlet. About the close of last century, an individual of 
somewhat showy exterior, with a handsome travelling equipage, took up his re- 
sidence at Keswick, with the professed purpose of viewing at his leisure the 
beautiful scenery of the district. His real name was Hatfield ; bot he gave 
himself ont for ‘he Honourable Augustus Hone. brother of the Earl of Hopetouny 
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From Keswick, as his head-quarters, he made excursions in every direction 
amongst the neighbouring valleys, meeting every where with the res and 
attention due to the brother of a nobleman. In an evil hour the heartless im- 
tor visited the retired vale of Buttermere, and being struck with the personal 
attractions of the daughter of the innkeeper, then a young woman of eighteen, 
he paid his addresses 'o her, and ina short time succeeded in obtaining her hand 
in marriage. No long period elapsed, however, before he was apprehended and 
tried on a charge of forgery, and being found guilty, suffered the extreme pe- 
nalt¥Mfthe law. After his execution, Coleridge, who was at that time living in 
this district, saw and examined his very interesting papers. ‘These,’ says the 
English Opium Eater, ‘were chiefly letters from women whom he had injared, 
retty much in the same way, and by the same impostures, as he had so, recent- 
y practised in Cumberland ; and, as Culeridge assured me, were in part the 
most agon‘zing appeals that he had ever read to human justice and pity. 
Amongst the papers were two separate correspondences of some length, from 
two young women, apparently of superior condition in life (one the daughter of 
an English clergyman), whom this villain had deluded by marriage, and, after 
some cohabitation, abandoned—one of them with a family of young children 
One set of letters appeared to have been written under too certain a knowledge 
of his villany to whom they were addressed, although still relying on some pos- 
sible remains of humanity, or perhaps (the poor writer might thidk) oa sone 
lingering relic of affection for herself. ‘T'ne other set were even more distres- 
sing—they were writtes under the first conflicts of suspicious—alternately Te- 
pelling with warmth the gloomy doubts which were fast rising, and then yield- 
ding to their efflicting evidence—raving in one page under the misery of alarm, 
in another courting the delusions of hope, and luring back the perfidious deser- 
ter—here resigning herself to despair, and there again labouriug to show that 
all might yet ve well. Coleridge said often, in looking back upya that iright- 
ful exposure of human guilt and misery, that the man who, when pursued by 
these heart-rending apostrophes, and with this litany of anguish sounding 1 i his 
ears from despairiug women aod from tamishing chidren, could yet tind it pos 
sible to enjoy the calm pleasures of a lake tourist, and deliberately to bunt ‘or 
the picturesque, must have been a fiend of that order which fortunately does 
not ofien emerge among men. After the death of this villain, Mary, under 
the name of the beauty of Buttermere, becane an object of interest \o England. 
Dramas and melodramas were produ-ed in the London theatres upoa her story, 
and for many a year afterwards, shoals of visitors crowded to the secluded lake 
and the little homely cabaret which had been the scene of her brief romance. 
She married fur her second husband a respectable farmer, and died a few years 
ago.—Chambers Journal. 











MEDICAL CALL. 


A &TORY. 


A 





Some twenty years since, any one who passed through the town of B . 
in the county of ‘Tipperary, from seven till nine o’clock of a morning, would 
have been sure to have seen a crowd of persons collected at the door of a good- 
sized house on the right-hand side of the way as you enter the town The 
crowd consisted of men, women, and children, all in theirown way suilicient- 
ly vociferous—the men grumbling, the women scolding, and the children 
squalling ; but no sooner did the good Dr. St. Leger appear at the door, than 
the discordant clamour subsided for a few moments into devout biessings.— 
The calm, however, was of short duration; for his first inquiry was but the 
signal tor a general onset: active scrambling and crushing commenced, and a 
grand display of broken heads, cuts, bruises, and all the ills that flesh is heir 
to. Each individual naturally thought their own pain or ache the most 
pressing: their various interruptions, and appeals to, and demands on the doc- 
tor, produced a curious effect, something like the cross-readings ina newspaper, 
as they ran thus:—‘ Look at this poor boy’s foot, it you plase, doctor’—t My 
husband hasn’t been able to stir this week with the pains of his head’— He 
has not been able to pur it under him, or walk one step upon itthesetour days’ 
—‘Doctor dear, the vilence of my tooth will set me mad ’—‘ See this poor 
child’s eye, doctor ’—‘God bless you, pull it out’—‘ The cratur can keep nei- 

















ther bit nor sup upon ’ ‘His back it’s so bad’—‘ Troth, I'm wasted 
away to ‘A swellin’ as big as your body, doctor ’—‘ Not a bit upon 
my bod ’ But the sup of milk the mister gave me’— He’s as wake 
as ’ +A good strong blister if you plase > ¢He's for ever cravin’ 


fora cordial; he thinks it would rise his heart if he had ’ ©A dose of 
castor-oil, God bless you ’—‘ Since last Monday nota pataty has gone into 

’ ©The poor child’s ears ; she has had such a noise in them for the last 
week; for all the world, as she tells me, like > ©The splittin’ in my 
head’—‘ No wonder for the poor babby to get a sevare cowld, doctor; not a 
screed has he to cover him but ‘That thick rash that’s all over his 
body.’ On thas they ran, and it was a difficult matter for St, Legerio eafurce 
any kind of order, or to prevail upon them to let him enter separately into 
each case, that he might prescribe. It required no slight share of patience 
and ingenuity to distinguish between the different applicancs and their various 
ailments: his good temper was often putty trial by the way in which his di- 
rections were negiected. ‘ I wonder,’ said he, to a woman who was descanrt- 
ing on the sufferings of her husband—‘ | wonder thatthe powder which I gave 
you for him did not relieve him.’ ‘ Well, then, doctor, to tell God’s truth, he 
didn’t get it. Poll Murphy said it was too small to be of any manner of sar- 
vice; so, if you plase, give me a bigger one.’ ‘ Look at the size of my hand, 
doctor—it’s worse and worse it has been gettin’ ever since you seen it—swell- 
in’ ap and inflamin’—the cut’s as open as the day you gave ine the plaster tor 
it” ‘Idon't see the piaster; when did you take it off? It does indeed look 
very badly.’ ‘I was just thinkin’ to put it on, when Nance Ryan happened 
to call in, afd she bid me stuff the cut well with cobwebs, so that it would 
hale in no time; but sorra a bit better it is since [done it. Poll Murphy, 
who isa very knowledgeable woman, and understands all them harbs, says 
that, chewed parsley’s far beyant the cobwebs in regardof haling.* Sure, | 
have the plaster safe enough at home ; but sure there can’t be much good in 
it now, for the childer has been playin’ with it these four days—the cratars!’ 
This way of going on, it must be confessed, is rather provoking; but medi- 
cal practitioners in the country parts of Ireland could all tell the same story. 
Dr, St. Leger’s fame was spread far and near; and he was considered by the 
poora ueky man, which was rated greatly above being askilf \1 orexperienced 
physician. He was held in high estimation in the higher circles, where his 
admirable qualities and agreeable society was much valued. He had been 
married a few years, and enjoyed much domestic happiness with his wife and 
a promising young family. Indeed, it was a pleasure to see then mg ed 
when the fatigues of the day were over; in the fine summer evenings they 
enjoyed pleasant walks in the sheltered green lanes, or sauniered about the 
meadows, inhaling the sweet perfume from the fresh mown grass, and admir- 
ing the groupsof haymakers in the varied and picturesque attitudes of their 
rustic employment: the children sported before them, or played their merry 
gambols in the fresh hay. When the long evenings set in, they had their en- 
joyments within doors; and when the window-shutters were closed, the cur- 
tains drawn, and the cheerful hearth diffused its light and warmth around, the 
happy circle mightbe seen gathered round the tea-table, laughing and chat- 
ting, and the little things prattled away in the innocence of their merry young 
hearts. One day towards the end of October, Dr. St. Leger left home at about 
six o’clock to visit a convalescent patient whe lived a very short way out otf 
the town, promising to be back in about an hour totea. Mrs. St. Leger had 
everything prepared at that time; the children listened anxiously for their 
papa’s knock at the door; but eight o’clock came, and he did not appear. The 
clock struck nine, and the children’s eyes gave unquestionable notice that 
their time of rest had come ; and very shortly after, Charles had actually fallen 
asleep under the table. Little Anne had turnea her father’s slippers, which 
she had been airing at the fire to have ready for him, at least a hundred times. 
Ten o'clock came. The children would all have wished to sit up till their 
father’s return, but the power of sleep was too strong to be resisted; and, in 
spite of all their endeavours, their eyes could not be kept open, so they were 
sent to bed, toenjoy that sweet and refreshing sleep which almost always is 


— on the pillow of children, and which is so often vainly invoked by their 
elders. 














Eleven o'clock passed, and Mrs. St. Leger did not feel surprised that her 
husband had not yet returned. Mr. Groves might not have been so well as 
he had expected to find him; or he might have been pressed to spend the even- 
ing, and not known how to refuse; though she well knew that he would not 
willingly disappoint the happy circle at home. At twelve o’clock she began 
to wonder that he was still absent; and between that hour and one, she had 
stirred the fire and snutied the candles more frequently than she had ever done 
in twice the length ot time beiore. She took up the book which she had 
been reading in the early part of the evening, but she turned over the pages 
unconscious of what they Contained; her eyes had scanned the words, but 
her mind did not take in their meaning. She unclosed the window-shutters, 
and endeavoured to look out upon the night: it was, however, so dark, that 
she could distinguish nothing. She sent James, the servant, in hasie to see 
what detained his master. She waited anxiously for his return ; but was ina 
state of great uneasiness when she learned that Mr. Groves’s house had been 
shut up, and all the family gone to bed. One of the servants, however, spoke 
to him from the window, and told him that his master had mot stayed there 
for morethan half an hour. She knew that he had not intended, when he leit 
home, to make any but the one call, Every moment her anxiety increased : 
every possible danger which he might have encountered passed rapidly through 
her mind. The country had been very much disturbed; there had been a few 
skirmishes between the peasantry and the police; several houses had been 


~“* The common mode of treating cuts among the poor in Ireland. 
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attacked and robbed of arms; some of the neighbouring gentry had receive ; 











threatening letters, and were supposed to be in danger; but Dr. St. Leger was 
held in tia gg by the people, to whom his medical services were ex- 
tremely valuable. Then she ieared he might have been taken ill; and then 
she thought again that this would have been surely made known to her. She 
knew he had to cross a bridge, but it was well secured by a parapet ; still, he 
might have leant over, and lost his balance, Every step that passed along 
the pavement, every distant voice or cough, made her heart jump with eager 
expectation, and brought her te the hall door; but the one she so ardently 
longed tor, and so impatiently watched tor, came not. Every sound ual- 
ly died away, and all was still silent: the dreary long night at le gave 
way tothe first dawning of the morning, which found the poor Jady almost 
disiracted with terror, Inquiries were made in every direction ; the river was 
dragged ; but still there was no account of him. — were coming evefy 
moment tu the house to inquire; and poor Mrs. St. Leger telt her heart die 
within her, as knock after knock at the door made her tear that some messen- 
gercame with fatal news. The looks and words of those who approached 
seemed ominousof evil: it appeared to her that every one who spoke to her 
conjectured or knew more than they dared to say ; and the very expression of 
kind wishes bore to her terrified fancy the dread import of some fatal know- 
ledge. She rushed from the house in a state bordering upon distraction, and 
traversed the roads in breathless haste, thinking that no one else would be so 
likely to find him; then she would return in the vague hope that she would 
find him at home before ner; but the icy chillof disappointment awaited her. 
Little Anne did ail she could to comfort her miserable mother, saying that 
she was sure papa would be in soon, and hugging and kissing her, and beg- 
ging of her notto cry. To the other children the servants spoke mysteriously 
of tairies and witches, giving broad hints that their papa might have been 
spiritea away by the former, or transformed into a cat or a rat by the latter : 
this waspoor comfort for the little creatures, Some female friends endeav 
oured to soothe and calm poor Mrs. St. Leger; but what can quiet the un- 
easizess of suspense—what can restrain the imagination from conjuring up 
a thousan | disastrous visions under such circumstances? In prayer tor pa- 
tience, andtrust in the Divine will, she found relief; but still her mind was 
sadly disturbed and agitated. She went about the house all day, wandering 
from room to room as if in search of something: her friend Miss Mitford 
would not leave her, and was of use at least in keeping the children qutet, 
and regulating household matters. She could noi prevail on her poor un- 
happy friend to taste a morsel of tood, but she was parched with a burning 
thirst. Night came on, and, in compliance with earnest intreaties, she went 
to bed; but to sleep would have beea impossible. Thoughts crowded upon 
thoughts rapidly and fearfu!ly; and dreary and tedious as the day had been, 
it was nothing to the night. Darkness and stillness, that are so favourable to 
the repose of those at ease, are sure to increase the restlessness of the unhappy 
and the anxious. She rose frequen ly from her bed, and looked trom her 
window out upon the cold silent street, and listened in the vain hope of hear- 
ing approaching footsteps ; then she would lay herself down again, and en- 
deavour to keep quiet, till the wind, blowing through the crevices of the doors 
or windows, would assume to her wearied ears the sound of voices, or the 
approach ot some one to the house; again she would rise and look out upon 
as cheerless and hopeless a scene as she had looked ou but a short time betore. 
‘The next day came and went, and still she had no news ofhim. Various 
rumours were afloat in the town; some would have it that he must have in- 
curred debts in former days, and having been proceeded against by his credit- 
ors, had escaped them by absconding. Some few ladies had settled it over 
their tea, that he had gone off for a frolic—that he might not be so discreet as 
he had been considered ; but that, after a time, there could be no doubt he 
would return to his senses and to his wife. But in the opinion of most per- 
sons he had deen robbed and murdered; for that neighbourhood had been for 
some time infested by a lawless gang, whe had committed several foul outra- 
ges: the police were engagedin an active seaych, but were quite unsuccess- 
tu]. Several days had passed, and Mrs. St. Leger was still in the same agony 
of suspense. The first inquiry the poor children made on waking of a morn- 
ing, was, whether their papa had come home yet ? One of the servant-maids 
rushed into her mistress one morning, pale and out of breath; ‘ Lord help us 
all,’ said she; ‘see what has been thrown into the area, ma’am,’ It was a 
very large letter, directed to Mrs. St. Leger, and a sealed-up parcel was en- 
closed init. The letter ran thus—‘ Madam, there’s no use in your having the 
Peelers* scourin’ the country, and proclamations stuck up through the neigh- 
bourhood, the way you’re goin’ on; it’s unpossible for that gentleman ever to 
be found. They might be pokin’ their noses everywhere, but you may depend 
they never could get tidin’s of him. So give over, madam. We don’t want 
to trouble your pace of mind; but take heed what you’re about, and take care 
of yourself; if you let usalone, we'll let you alone. We’re the only persons 
now livin’ that Knows all that happened, and we'd sooner be flayed alive than 
let any Peeler get the wind of a word about it; no, not if you were to give us 
your lap haped 4 with gold. That you may know that we’re in aitnest in 
what we say, and are what we are, we send you the packet enclosed, 
Secrer Sam.’ 

The packet was opened, and Dr. St. Lege:’s handkerchief dyed in blood 
was found. No doubt remained of his terrible fate. Mrs. St. Leger fainted 
away; and it was not till Miss Mitford and the maid-servants had been cha- 
fing her temple, and using all the means usually resorted to in such cases, 
for a considerable time, that the sad consciousness of her desolation returned. 
The poor little children were all about her, sobbing their hearts out, and 
clasping her knees. Miss Mitford urged strongly, but tenderly, upon her con- 
sideration, that for their sakes she should exert herself, and desire to live. Her 
limbs seemed to have lost all power of supporting her, and she was laid gently 
in ber bed. Miss Mittord sat beside her allday. Some of the children stayed 
round the bed, others climbed up close to her, and were kissing her pale cold 
cheeks and lips. After many hours of extreme anxiety to those about her, 
on her account, nature found vent, and a torrent of tears relieved her aching 
temples. She clasped the children alternately in her arms, and prayed de- 
voutly, that for their sakes she might be enabled to bear her burden. In the 
mean lime active measures were going on for obtaining some clue to the par- 
ticulars of the dreadful event, which no one could any longer flatter themseives 
iad not occurred) The whole neighbourhood mourned the loss of one of the 
kindest and most efficient members of their society, thus suddenly snatched 
from among them, too plainly, by an assassin’s hand. Large meetings of the 
gentry and the magistrates of the district were held; immense rewards were 
offered for information, or any clue by which it could be obtained. Time 
moved heavily on with poor Mrs. St. Leger; and it was difficult at the end 
of a fortnight to think that but two weeks had gone since she had sustained 
her sad Icss. Miss Mitford’s kindness and attention were unremitting, and 
the poor children watched her looks, and used all their endearing little ways 
to comfort her. Charles had been a great favourite with his father, and the 
poor child could never relinquish the idea that he was coming home. He 
would stand for hours at the window, turning his head and straining his eyes 
first to one end of the street, then to the other. Every voice-and step he heard 
without he though' were his; at every knock at the door, he would start up 
and say that he knew it was papa; that he knew his knock. At first, when 
she heard his exclamations, his poor mother’s heart would palpitate violently 
with emotion; but now all hope had died away. Indeed, so totally unavail- 
ing had every search ard inquiry been, that no other impression remained but 
that the unfortunate gentleman liad been murdered, and the body concealed. 

Mr. Groves’s gate-keeper had been examined several times, but he could tel] 
nothing more than that he had opened the gate for him, and shot it after him, 
on the night when he had been last seen. He had looked after him, and saw 
he turned towards the town. This was the latest account which could be 

ad. 

Not, however to inflict a suspense on the reader similar to that suffered by 
Dr. St. Leger’s family, we think it time to reveal what really became of him. 
The gate-keeper was quite correct in saying that Dr. St. Leger had gone on 
towards the town ; but he had advanced but a few paces, when he was suddenly 
seized on by some person from behind, who held him ina tight and powerful 
gtip. He heard a rush of several persons from behind the hedge ; a handker- 
chief was thrown across his eyes, and tightly bandaged over them. He was so 
closely held, that his struggles were quite unavailing, and a hand was held 
over his mouth to prevent him from calling out. The persons adout him spoke 
in low whispers, so that he could not distinguish one word they said. Ina 
few moments he heard the sound of wheels, and in a short time some vehicle 
drew up; he was lifted into it; and, as far as he could judge, it was some 
kind of cart, with a seat arranged fronting the horses, which set off at full 
speed as soon as the whip was cracked and an encouraging shont given by the 
driver. There wasa person seated beside Dr. S:. Leger, from whom, however, 
he was unable to procure a single answer to his oft-repeated questions of— 
Where were they going !—what was intended towards him! In about an hour 
they were passing over a road so rugged, that every instant it seemed as if they 
would have been violently jerked out, or that some joint would have been dis- 
located ; that the vehicle should have held together, was little short of a mi- 
racle. After several windings and turnings, they stopped; and for the first 
time he heard the sound of his companion’s voice calling out to know if the 
horses were ready. Fresh horses were put to the cart, and they again set off 
at full speed, turning from one road to another. It seemed as if they had been 
driving on for much more than half the night, when the driver again gave the 
signal to stop Several persons came to the side of the cart, and Dr. St. Leger 
was assisted to alight The men were poking with sticks along the ground, 
and soon exclaimed ‘ Here it is!’ Three loud knocks Were given, and the 
sound of huge bolts being drawn were soon heard ; a trap-door was opened, and 
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the doctor's feet were placed upon the steps of a ladder; he was assisted down; 
but it took eome minutes to reach the ground. As soon as he had landed, the 
bandage was taken from his eyes ; he found himself in a kind of long passage, 
so dimly lighted by a torch that he could distinguish no termination. As he 
proceeded, he saw other long passages branch off from it. Various figures 
which he saw appeared more like the shadowy forms of another planet than the 
substantial beings who inhabit this; they seemed to him to flit about and vanish 
into the walls in a must strange and unearthly manner. At length he saw an 
old witch-like creature, as it were, emerge from the wall at a considerable dis- 
tance, and beckon him on with her bony finger. Although he bad as Ittle su- 
perstition in his composition as any one could have, he could not but fee] some 
degree of awe as he obeyed the silent summons. As he advanced he could 
distinguish, in the cold sepulchral light, pale and ghastly faces peering at 
him from behind the huge pillars, which they passed at intervals as they went 
along. 

‘AL length they turned suddenly from this death-like passage into a specious 
apartment, brilliantly illuminated by blazing torches, which men in different 
directions held in their hands. A splendid pillar stood in the midst of this 
magnificent hall, which seemed studded with myriads of precious stones, 
which reflected back the light with the most effulgent Instre. Light and ele- 
gant arches were on every side, through which were vistas of intermingled 
galleries, with their lotty colu:nns sparkling as if they were spangled with the 
stars of heaven. Dr. St. Leger rubbed his eyes, and could scarcely believe 
himself awake, or that he was not under the spell of anenchanter. Struck 
with awe and reverence as he trod the aisles, he raised his hand involuntarily 
to uncover his head. The wonders of the stately halls through which they 
traversed now began gradually to disappear ; still they passed a pillar here and 
there, and at length found themselves in a chamberof a very different appear. 
ance from any they had yet entered; it was, however, Jarge and lofty. An 
immense fire blazed on the ground, and lit up the faces of some six or eight 
stalwart men, who were seated about it on rude benches, made comtcriable 
with goat and sheep skins, which were spread along thern. Some articles of 
rough furniture were scattered through the room, and upon the walls hung 
fishing-tackle, bugle-horns, arms of all kinds, powder-horns, the antlers of 
deer, eagles’ feathers, and the feathers of different kinds of game. 

Immediately on the appearance of Dr. St. Leger, the men simultaneously 
rose trom their seats—and, ‘ You’re kindly welcome to these parts, doctor,’ 
burst from every lip. They soon gathered round him, tendering their good 
offices with the most eager alacrity, One took his hat and hung it on a nail, 
another doffed his cloak, a third ran his hands over his shoulders and back to 
discover whether his garments had imbibed any damp ; another heaped the 
fire, already bright and blazing, with dry turf, and drew one of the benches 
close to it; an old man advanced with a bottle and a glass—for no Father 
Mathew had as yet appeared on the stage—and urged the necessity of active 
measures, after the cowld drive, to keep the chill eut of the heart. Each of 
the torch-bearers was then served with a glass of some cordial, so powerful, 
that they were obliged to pause, when they got half way, betore they could 
gulph down theremainder. Afterthe performance of this exploit, they retired. 
‘Indeed it’s we that are glad to see you, doctor ; and there are those that will 
be gladder,’ said the old man. ‘It will be the good job, sure enough, for you, 
doctor ; bat I’m afraid it will go hard with you to complate it. I hope you 
liked the curiosities of the place? If the earl, that’s away on his travels, 
knew what he had on his property, he’d be the proudest man in_ all Ireland— 
ay, or in the three kingdoms ; but it's more plasin’ by far that he shouldn’t 
have the laist notion at all at all of it. Sure we bad the men waitin’ with the 
lights, that you might see it all. All, did I say? you haven’t seen the half 
of it yet, no, nor anything like the half of it; there’s no end to the astonish- 
in’ places. You might be wanderin’ and wanderin’ about till the last day of 
your life, and yet you'd leave many a grand place in it that you never set 
youreyes upon. The grendest room in the earl’s castle wouldn’t be looked 
at beside one of them rooms. Sure they’re all sparkling alive with the grand- 
est of jewels, as one may say; and though the curtains that fa.l so beautitul 
from the cealing are as solid as the hard stone, sure they look as elegant, and 
as light, and as much festooned, as if they were made all of the finest of mus- 
lins ; and you'd think you could look them through and through: and sure 
there isn’t a jeweller in Lunnen town could make finer branches for houldin’ 
the lights thin them you seen to-night. If we liked it we might live in them 
elegant rooms ; but they’re too grand for simple boys like us; so we put up 
with somethin’ plainer; and we have the parts down here warm and comfort- 
able enough ; and the openin’s above let in day to us. We would be fairly 
all one, as the bats and owls, if we lived tarther in—blind, as one may say, 
while the sun was shinin’ bright in the skies. I'm thinkin,’ doctor, that you 
were tired of bein’ blind yoursel! all that loag jaunt; but you’ll not be one bit 
the worse of it.’ A thick woollen curtain at the far end of the room was now 
drawn aside, and a woman, the very one that had beckoned him on along the 
galleries, appeared; a flickering light was in one hand, with the other she 
motioned the doctor on, and said—‘ Now, doctor, if you plase, come and see 
him; troth he’s ’wake, and unasy enough; but you’d think his heart riz as 
soon as he heard you were in it ; he has been quite unpatient in himself all 
the evenin’ for you to come.’ ‘Who are you speaking of ?’ said Dr. St. 
Leger. ‘I’m spakin’ of the young man, to be sure, that you’se come all the 
long ways from B to cure, Come in, if you plase.’ She led the way on 
to a bed where a young men lay, pale and exhausted , a faint smile lit his 
wan features as he saw Dr. St. Leger. ‘1’m proud to see you, doctor; do you 
think you can cure me? is there any chance that I’ll ever be able tor the 
chase again? will the boys ever hear the sound of my bugle on the hills any 
more? I’m afraid not, doctor; tor I believe I’m too far gone entirely; and 
what is that poor woman to do without me, for she has no one but myself, 
and [ know well enough she'll fret the very life out of her if you don’t cure 
me.’ ‘Tell me what’s the matter,’ said the doctor. ‘1 can do nothing for 
you till 1 know what ails you.’ ‘What ails him; is that it?’ said the old 
woman. ‘ Well, then, that's what ails him,’ vontinued she, putting aside the 
bed-clothes, and discovering two very bad-looking wounds in his side. ‘I’m 
sure I wouldn’t like to see my inimy’s dog go through al! that he has gone 
through. But one thing’s for sartain now—you must cure him ; if you con't, 
you can never lave the caves again; but if you cure him, as soon as I see 
him able to put his feet under him, and to ate and drink, I'll Jet you go, and 
my blessin’ will go with you ; and they say there’s luck in a widow’s blessin’ ; 
and along with that same, you shan’t go away empty-handed.’ ‘ Let me see 
what can be done,’ said Dr, St. Leger. ‘The first thing must be, to free the 
wounds from all this blood.’ Hot water was brought, and with his own soft 
handkerchief Dr. St. Leger washed away the blood ; he then bandaged up the 
wounds, and the yourg man said he felt some reliet. Still he was very ill, 
and his strengih greatly exhausted. The doctor setled him in the bed, and 
watched by him till he saw him drop asleep. He went into the outer apart 
ment, and said, ‘I can come again in a few days to see the young man, bu 
now | must return to Mrs, St. Leger, for she will be umeasy already at no 
seeing me.’ ‘ Troth, thin, she’ll not see you this night, nor any night til)- 
Terrence is cured, be it long or short.’ ‘ But I must go, and go this minute, t 
said the doctor; ‘I’ll not have Mrs. St. Leger made uneasy for anything int 
the world. So, it | have no other way of going, I'll walk every step of the? 
way.’ ‘ Well now, doctor,’ said the old man, ‘that’s more aisily said nor 
done, We'll all give you lave to go, if yeu must have your will, and be so 
headstrong; but what road do you mane to go, or which of them galleries 
or passages will you be after turnin’ into? and whereabouts will you get out ? 
and if you get out, where will you be? and w&ich of the roadsdo you mane 
to take 7 

Dr. St Leger was in sad perplexity ; he felt most uneasy about his wife, 
whose anxiety he knew would be great; but he was convinced that any at- 
tempt to make his way through the intricacies in which he was involved 
would be unavailing, and that he might perish far from all huamanaid. He 
stood irresolute and dejected, not knowting what todo or say. The old man 
again addressed him, and said, ‘ {'ll tell you what it is, we’ll do all that’s fair 
and aisy by you, and you needn’t fret your self at all at all. There's Secret 
Sam, that may be dipinded on for goin’ all the world over; he shal] go to B 
——, and let the mistress know you are safe and sound, and with them that 
knows how to trate you well, and to send you home with your dues if youdo 
the job we want; bat, doctor, make your mind aisy, for out of this yoa can’t 
stir till the captain’s able to mind his business again.’ Allthe men gathered 
round him, and were clamorousand determined, and vowed that he should 
not stir, till ‘ the captain was well.’ So he was obliged to satisfy himself as 
well as he could with the promis: of Secret Sam’s services, and he urged 
the necessity of as little delay as possible—intrusting him with a note which 
they allowed him to write to his wife t» say that he was safe. The old wo- 
man threw herself on her knees before him, exclaiming, ‘May the heavens 
bless you, and the holy angels and all the saints be with you. 1 know you'll 
cure him; you wont let him lave me—my elegant fine clever boy ; the only 
one [{ have in the wide world; for his father’s gone, and his brothers are gone, 
and he’s the only one jeftme. On! doctor jewel, sure you'll cure him for me ; 
you wontlet him die ;* you wouldn’t be so hard-hearted, for you have the very 
looks of a kind, tender gentleman, that wouldn’t brake the heart ofa poor 
dissolate cratur entirely. Ob! if you had seen Terrence before he met with 
his misfortune—the widow’s curse on them that done it—he was as likely and 
as clever a boy as ever my two eyes looked at; he’s over six feet in his 
stockin’ feet, and as straight as an arrow, and though his cheeks is burnt with 
the hate ef the sun, they have an illigant blush in them forall ; and his eyes 
are tor all the world as sharp and as bright as an aigile’s ; and though he is 
so young (he wont be six-and-twenty til] next Candlemas), he has the heart 
that nothin’ can put down. So, sign on it, they made him captain over them 
all, and some of them ould enough to be his grandfather. ‘ Not quite so ould 
as that, ifyou plase,’ interrupted the old man, evidently rather nettled— not 
quite as ould as that if you plase,’ ‘ Well, well, maybe not entirely out, 
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but not far from it. Sure he’s like any lion when he’s atthe head of his men ; | 
and though he’s as bould asa liun to ail the world beside, he was alwajs the 
lamb tome, His father was proud of him, though he was not passin’ tweive 
the night his father was waked —asore night it‘was to me, for he was the 
ovin’ rispictable man—every one thought him that, and looked up to him. 
He followed the smugglin’ trade ; and what by his kuowledge in it, and nis 

industry, he was weli to do ; andso he retired here with his property, de- 
termined to give up the sealarin’ life; for he was a native of these paris, 
and didn’t lave it to earn his bread till he was fourteen years of age. I 
was an uncle bythe mother’s side trained him up tothe smugglin’ business, 
and he used to repate that the boy wasa creditto him and to them that rear. 
ed him, and to his country itself, But he’s gone, and I don’t think he has 
left his likes behind him—barrin’ ii’s Terrence, who never was daunted at 
anything in the natural corse ot his life ; and he has had as much to do in re- 
Spect of guns, and pistols, and swords, and all them things, as il he had oeen 
Sarvin in the reglar army. What with his ownhard airnoin’s and his father’s 
savin’s, he might give up business it he chose; but he’stoo hot like for that ; 

and he says, that as long as he has power wo draw a trigger, he’ll never 
flinch or give up. Troth, doctor, wish you could here him discoorse ; he 
ean give you a raison for everything. I don’t think there’s a schoolimaster 
in all Ireiand can bate him at that.’ 

While all this was passing, two comely lasses were setting out a table, and 
as they drew it close to the fire, it had a most comfortable appearance. A 
snow-white cloth covered it, with wooden trenchers that were so clean, that 
they looked as if but just made; and horn-handled knives and forks, which 
weil suited the table of those who followed the chase, were laid. Dr. St. Leger 
could not but remark that the spoons and salt-cellars were of silver. The tire 
was blazing merrily, and a fine haunch of venison and several dishes of 
game were gmoking on the table. Two wooden bowls of considerable di- 
mensions, fiNed with boiled potatoes, were in the centre. The doctor was 

ressed to advance, aad, ‘if it was plasin’ to him, to take his supper alone.’ 

e, however, insis.ed thatthe men should join him, declaring that he would 
be quite unequal to dispatch such a repast without assistance. They seate: 
themselves; and many ‘a squire of high degree’ might have taken a lesson 
from them in doing ‘the honors of the table.’ With admurabie tact they 
tempered their manners with such a due proportion of respect and cordiality, 
that their free and confidential bearing never seemed to pass the bounds of 
propriety. If he was pressed somewhat urgently to his food, it was a fashion 
which had been set by gentlefolks not many years before. If he was ardently 
intreatei to fill his glass again and again with the very potent punch which 
ove of the girls had mixed with her own fair hand, surely some among them 
could well remember the time when, in the upper classes, it was a point of 
duty with those who acted the part of hosts, to see that their guests were so 
completely overcome by their hospitable offices, as to sink under the table. 
Whether it was from the fatigue of the loug jaunt, the hot fire, or Nance’s po- 
tent punch, or from the united effects of all, Dr St Leger had scarcely lain 
down on the comfortable bed of skins prepared for him near the fire, when he 
fell fast asleep. He did not waken tor some hours. It was not till he had 
looked round for some minutes, that he could believe that he had not been 
dreaming. With the certainty of nis present rather strange situation, his un- 
easiness about home returned. He knew well the alarm which his absence 
must have occasioned. All he could hope was, that Secret Sam was far on 
his way by that time, acd that his communication would calm and satisfy 
Mrs St Leger. 

We have seen how this worthy executed his commission. On his way he 
fell in with some boon companions, and loitered so, that a tew days had 
passed before he got near the town ol B When within a few miles of 
it, he heard of all that was passing there. The very active measures which 
were resoried to in hupes ot discovering what had been the fate of Dr. St. Le- 
ger, made him fear that suspicion might light upon him, a stranger. The 
police were scouring the country in all directions. He became panic-struck, 
and determined by threats to frighten Mrs St Leger into giving up the pur- 
suit. The few hurried Jines from her husband, which he was to have had 
conveyed to the lady, he tore into atoms, and substituted that which he drop- 
ped into the area. The handkerchief, which was stained with the blood otf 
the wounded man, he had inadvertently put in‘o his pocket; and as he found 
it, he considered it a proof that Providence had provided him with means far 
more poteut than words could have been, to intimidate, and to make her who 
was urging on exertion, dread the possibility of incurring vengeance which 
could furnish such a token, 

When Dr. St. Leger went to the bedside of the young man, he found that 
he was better, and ina calm sleep, ‘ Wasn't it the lucky minute,’ said his 
mother, ‘that we thought of sending tor you, doctor? See how he’s sleepin’, 
quite and aisy—like an intant for all the world—the way the cratur himsel! 
used to sleep upon my arm the whole night long, nestled up close to me; 
and such a babby as he was, his little legs as firm as a rock, his cheeks like 
any rose, and his eyes always with a laugh in them; and so hearty and good- 
humoured, it would have done your heart good to have heard the way he'd 
crow whenever the father came near him; but when he began to be able to 
see into all that was goin’ on, and to be strong and sinsible in himseit, the 
world wouldn't prevent him trom handlin’ them arms for ever; and then he’d 
stale alter the men, and cry if he wasn’t jet go with them; and at last the 
father would let him go, and he came on by degrees to fire shots and the like 
ofthat. It was he that was cute when he knew the police was after any otf 
the boys: he’d get up on the high hill, and he hai a sharp eye, and he’d iook 
as far as ever that sharp eye coud raich, and he’d persave the laist glimmer 
of them far, far off; and you’d thnk he was fairly flyin’ on the wind when 
he’d come to give the boysnotice. Many of them, sure enough, would have 
been taken and tried for their lives, if it hadn’t been for the wit of that good 
child; and he grew up, gettin’ stouter and stouter, and had more sinse in his 
little finger than the owldest man among them had in his whole body. And 
so the long and short of itis, they all agreed to put themselves under him; 
so they made him their captain; though he knew well enough that they’: 
never have done that same if he hadn’t been worthy of it. He never got the 
laist proud in himself, but wasas innocent and as humble as if ke hadn’t riz 
tobe so high. It was | that was proud when I heard that he was to be head 
over them al; and when he’d bring in the deer, and the game, and other 
things too, | knew [ had good raison to be proud. If his poor father could 
have seen it ail, he’d have beena happy man. But what’s the use of talkin’; 
for see what it has ail come to at last—his poor flesh cut and slashed the way 
it is, and he, that nothin’ could ever daunt, so down in himself, and as wake 
as an inant but newly born, 1’m a poor lone cratur, doctor, that has neither 
kith nor kin; nobody to Jove, or that has a care for me, but that one boy; it 
you don’t cure him, you'll be the death of me; and I’m sure I wish you well.’ 
The men had all gone out afier supper, so the doctor was obliged to sit down 
alone to a breakfast that would have answered for a whole regiment, the pro- 
fusion of tresh eggs, wheaten cakes, venison pasty, and goat’s milk, was so 
great. When some days had passed, Dr. St. Leger found bimseif almost 
alone. Whatever might be the calling of the men with whom he was so un- 
willingly domesticated, it was evidently no idle one. They trequently did 
not return till far beyond midnight, and the profusion of venison and game 
with which the table was always supplied, made hi.n conjecture that they 
frequently indulged in the chase and other field sports. 

One or two men generally came in and outtrequently during the day, and 
he could not but suspect that their duty was to watch him and prevent his 
escape. One of them asked him one morning if he would like to see their 
domain, and he led the way to an opening through which they scrambled. 
He found himself on the side of a high mountain covered with heath; as far 
as the eye could reach, no human habitation was to be seen, nor any marks 
of cultivation; nothing but high, wild mountains. Here and there a goat 
might be seen browsing amidst the rocks, or on the brink of some steep pre- 
cipice. Sad ana dreary desolation reigned around, and he sighed as lhe felt 
that he was a prisoner in such a melancholy region. However, in a few days 
he was aodle to claim his freedom ; all danger was over, and Terrence was up 
and walking about; and ever and anon he would hover near the arms which 
hung upon the walls, and gaze on them with tond tenderness, or examine them 
to see that all was right. He took down the bugle, and blew a blast su loud 
and strong, that it might indeed have made the welkin ring 

The hour of parting came; the eyes of the young man filled, and tears 
Streamed down tne cheeks of his mother, as they expressed their gratelul feel 
ings. Terrence opened a little box containing several articles of jewelery, 
and intreated that the doctor would fit himself with a ring as a keepsake. Dr. 
St. Leger telt himseif recoil from the offering; nor could all their intreeties 
induce him to accept part of the forty golden guineas which the old woman 
had counted out fof him, as she drew them from a large long stocking. ‘I 
will take nothing;’ said he, ‘but some of these beautitul featyers, and this 
eagle’s plume; I know the children will like greatly to see them. ‘Take 
them, take them; but why wont you take something else ? said the old wo- 
man; ‘it breaks my heart that you're goin’ without somethin’ else, and you 
so worthy of it; but my blessin’, the blessin’ of a poor widow that you found 








almost cnildless, is with you; and may it bring youlnck!’ ‘You have been 
a good friend t» me, doctor,’ said the young man, ‘and I’d been very proud if 
you had s)»me‘hing with you to remember a poor boy, that can never forget 
you at any rate. You lilted me out, as I may say, trom the bed of death. and 
Vil never tate the wild paths along the mountain’s side, or cross the high 
hills -[l! never sound the bugle, without thinking that it was you who made 
me strong for it again. D clor, you’re goin’ amoung the rich and the great— 
among tho-e that have money, and lands, and power, and larning’; you'll 
olten hear ‘he Jikes of me run down, and many a hara word passed upon us; 
but don’t give in to it, but just say within yourself, sure the air of heaven, 
where the Lirds are on the wing, is tree toall who breathe it. The wild pas 
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can bound from crag to crag, nor to him who drives about in his costly coach. 
The a wide enough tor us all; and why mayn’t the poor take, as well 
as the rich. 

Afier a warm farewell, Dr, St. Leger had to submit to the bandage across 
his eyes, and he was led out and placed onze more in the cart which had 
brought him to this strange abode ; and after several hours’ hard and rough 
driving, he was let out just at the exact spot where he had been seized on. 
How eagerly he sped un to reach that happy home that held so many dear ob- 
jects of his affection! ‘I'hey were all together in the drawing room—Mrs. St. 
Leger the picture of miserable sadness, scarcely able to raise her head or her 
languid eyes—the children all about her, looking melancholy and anxious. 
Charles suddenly exclaimed, ‘ There’s papa, mamma, indeed, indeed, that 
his knock—oh, don’t { know it’ and he would have rushed from her side to 
open the door, but she held his little hand, and her tears fell gently on it— 
‘Stay with me, dear child; we oust not expect dear, dear papa any more.’ | 

The knock was repeated—the door was opened—a step was on the stair— 
a hand was on the handle of the lock—and in one moment the husband and 
the father was in the midst of his family. Mrs, St. Leger uttered a cry, and 
fainted away ; the children cried and laughed by turns. Oh! that was a happy 
evening. r, St. Leger sat by the cheerful fire; his wife was by his side, a 
chiid upon each knee, the rest of the happy g oup gathered round hia; he 
tuld of his adventures, and described the wonders of the eave. Never was 
tairy tale listened to with such intense interest : the eyes of the children seemed 
to take in as much as their ears as they listened to the strange story. For 
many months, an evening scarcely ever passed without an intreaty to papa to 
tell about the beautiful caves, and all that happened to him; and often as 
they played and chatted together, the words spar, stalactites, and stalagmites, 
might be heard. lt was some ten or twelve years after, that the magnificent 
caves on Lord Kingston’s estate were opened. It was said and believed that 
the peasantry had known them long before; and that they are well acquainted 
with a vast extent far, very far, beyond those which are visited. Dr. St. Le- 
ger thought they might have been the scene of his former adventure; and 
went there, expecting to recognise some ofthe apartments or galleries through 
which he had once passed ; but he had no recollection of any of those he now 
explored. 








SOCIAL PIRACY ; 
Continued from Albion of Sept. 8. 

OR, THE ROVINGS, ROAMINGS, MOTIONS, LOCOMOTIONS, PEREGRINATIONS, POUNC- 
INGS, MANGBUVRES, AND MARAUDINGS, GREAT LARCENIES AND PETTY LARCE- 
NIES, OF MR. AND MRS, HAWKE AND THE YOUNG HAWKES, 

Our flag’s the sceptre all who meet obey.—Tue Corsatr. 


CHAPTER IX, 


THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDENCE FIRE AND (LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY—MR. 
FLASH DASHWOOD—PROMOTION OF MR, HAWKE—CAPITAL OF THE COMPANY 
—NAMES OF THE PRINCIFAL DIRECTORS—THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON—MR, 
DASHWvOD’S MUNIFICENCE—THE COMPANY'S HOUSE IN PALL MALL. 


A Company so liberal, and on so great a scale as the Universal Provi- 
dence proposed, of course, to allow the handsomest salaries to its officers, 
The Secretary was to have 600/.a year, and in a short time a princely resi- 
dence. with wax candles, and coals ‘a discretion,’ as the cwo [ranc restaura- 
teurs in Paris promise bread in their bills of fare 

Considering the importance and splendour of the appointment, it was sur- 
prising how easily Mr. Hawke procured it. The momenthe arrived in town, 
he hastened to wait upon Mr. Flash Dashwood, the active man in establish- 
ing the new company, and with whom he had been in correspondence for 
some time. Mr. Dashwood was all radiance and benignity ; embraced Hawke, 
cordially congratulated him upon having had the voices of all the directors 
in his favour; declared that the place was the very best thing in England, not 
excepting the Office of Secretary of State itself; that the association would 
and must extinguish every other Assurance Company in Europe, and that 
superabundance of capital was the only difficulty they had to apprehend. 

‘What is your capita! ?’ asked the new secretary, hardly recovered from 
the transports of joy into which the news of his good fortune had thrown 
him. 

‘Three million and a half,’ replied Mr, Flash Dashwood. 

‘Paid up ?’ inquired Hawke. 

‘We know our trade better than that,’ replied the other; ‘no respectable 
company has a paid up capital now,’ ; 

‘No? exclaimed Hawke, _ whom this intelligence came by surprise. 

‘sSuppuse you had three millions and a half in your parse this moment,’ 
said Dashwood, ‘ what could you do with ix, let me ask you ?” 

Hawke owned the difficulty, bat asked where the capital was, since it was 
not‘ paid up’ ; ; aes 

‘{n our poekets, where it ought to be,’ answered the intrepid director. 

Mr. Hawke was not prepared to deny that so vast a sum of money could 
be betier placed than in the pockets of the owners, and being now perfectly 
satisfied that the new company was built upon a solid rock ot gold, he began 
to inquire When the business was to commence, and where it was to be car- 
ried on. 

‘ Walk with me towards Pall Mall,’ said Mr Dashwood, ‘ yon shall see our 
new shop, and we can talk matters over as we move along.’ 

‘ Do you know Sir Jasper Peregrine Mowbray Anstruther Carleton, of Ans- 
truther Hall, Cornwall ? 

‘No; 1 don't think I ever heard of him.’ 

‘Odd: one ot our best men: immense fortune; he wanted fifty shares, 
but it was against our rules’ 

‘You know the Duc de Monte-Video, or you have heard of him?’ 

Hawke had heard of many duchies, but not of Monte-Video, 

‘A Spanish grandee of enormous wealth: never permits silver at his table , 
keeps a French cvok for his servants’ hall; you must have met nim in Bra- 
zil.’ 

Mr. Hawke had never been in Brazil, which accounted for his never hav- 
ing met the Spanish grandee in question. He was about to ask the names of 
other directors, when Mr. Dashwood suddenly stopped and asked him to 
step into a brilliant jeweller’s shop—they were walking down Regent street. 

‘You mast allow me,’ said Mr. Flash Dashwood, ‘to present you with a 
diamond ring.’ 

‘Mv dear sir!’ cried the astonished Hawke. 

‘Not a word; vou must let me have my way; come, we must choose a 
handsome one. What is the price of this 7’ 

‘ Thirteen guineas ; a superb stone, sir.’ 

* Does it fit your finger? 

‘ Periect.y, answered the secretary, confounded at such munificence. 

Mr. Flash Dashwood paid down the money in blazing new sovereigns, 
almost hot from the mint, displaying at the same time a heap more of the 
same dazzling and ringing coia, witha huge roll of notes fresh and crisp from 
the Bank of England. 

Mr. Hawke felt as if he had made the acquaintance of Croesus, and he 
actually trembled with wonder and delight as he left the shop with his gor- 
geous ring, and resumed the arm of his generous friend. He was about to 
utter a thousand acknowledgments, but Mr. Dashwood would not hear a word; 
he had only one request to make. 

‘All Lask, my dear sir, is that you will do me the kindness to wear that 
small token of my esteem at every meeting of the directors of the Universal 
Providence, and at all times when you are engaged in transacting our busi- 
ness.’ 

There was a sentimental delicacy, almost tendegness, in this little request, 
by which Mr. Hawke was more touched than by the handsome present itself. 
He could have clasped Mr. Fiash Dashwood to his heatt. 

‘ What were we talking of ? resumed that gentleman. ‘ O,I was going 
through the list of our directors.’ 

‘Pray,’ inquired Hawke, ‘ you are patronised by the Duke of Wellington, 
are you not? I think I saw his name in the prospectus. 

Phe great duke? to be sure; some call him the iron duke; we find him 
the golden duke; then he is such a capital man of business, and so perfectly 
up ‘o the subject of life annuities.’ 

* Does he attend your meetings ? 

* Not all.’ 

‘ Occasionally, [ suppose.’ x , 2 

Yes, occasionally, when requested; but we don’t like to give him unne- 
cessary trouble. | godown to him, you know, at Strathfieldsaye, which 
answers al] purposes. Indeed, f should go there ottener than I do, but he al- 
ways keeps me to cinner, and then other noblemen insist on my dining with 
them, anc that sort of thing won’t do, my dear Hawke, in the outset of so 
great an undertaking as ours. Ina month or two it will be another thing ; 
every thing will be ir train then, and you and I will probably go dowa to the 
duke’s together, and havea lew days’ sport with him. He is the keenest sports- 
man Lever shot with. By the bye, I shall be writing to him dy this post, and 
I'll take care to mention your appointment. You spell your name with an e, 
I think,’ 

Pocr Hawke’s admiration and gratitude knew no bounds. He was actually 
struck dumb, and before he recovered his speech, his brilliant companion 


calied his attention to a superb edifice, just beginning to emerge from the 
scaffolding, and take its place amongst the architectural ornaments of London. 
Dashwood asked Hawke, in a careless way, if he knew what building 1 
was. 

‘Some new club” guessed the secretaty. 





deer laves his track is more aisily fellowed by one like me, who 


‘ No,’ said Dashwood. 
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‘It’s not like a church.’ 

‘No, it’s not a church,’ 

‘ The new Parliament House—oh, no. I have no idea.’ 

‘ That’s our house,’ Mr. Hawke, ‘I’m ha to add, your house. Do you 
observe that suite of rooms along that beautiful Dori= colonnade, with those 
= ° windows looking into the park?” 

‘1 do. 

‘ Those are the secretary's apartments; you will live there, and give such 
snug dinners, my boy; perhaps you will be asking the duke.’ 

It was surprising poor Mr. Hawke escaped a fit ot apoplexy, out of the ex- 
tremity of his joy and wonder. He was ‘hardly able tv ask Mr. Dashwood 
what those colossal] figures were which supported the tront of the majestic 
structure before him. 

‘ Statues of the four apostles; they call them cary—no, caro—not cantha- 
rides, but something like it.’ 

It just strack Hawke that the director of the Universal Providence Assu- 
rance Company ought to have known that there were more apcstles than four: 
bat he looked at his gold ring, thought of dining with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, glanced at the suite of apartments under the Doric colonnade, and prompt- 
ly forgave Mr. Flash Dashwood the slip he had made in theology. 

That gentleman having business in the city, was here under the necessity of 
taking leave of Mr. Hawke, so, an appointment having been made for the 
next day, the director and the secretary separated, mutual'y enchanted with 
each other; as to the letier, he actually lett the print of his diamona ring fialf 
an inch deep in the hand of his benefactor. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE HARPIES—THE ART OF INTRUSION—ABSTINENCE IN THEORY AND VORACI- 
TY iN PRACTICE—FILIAL AFFECTION OF HAIDEE—THE SECRETARY PROULAIM= 
ED—TABLE-TALK—MISBEHAVIOUR OF OLD MR. KICK8HAW, 


An old Italian poet, who wrote in another language, has left usan animated 
picture of a dinner party thrown into utier confusion by the sudden invasion 
of three disagreeable old maids, with hooked noses and voracious appetites, 
who having never received note or card of invitation in their lives, had no 
other chance of an entertainment bat by pouncing on some feast intended 
for better company. ‘The old Italian poet was Virgil, and the old maids with 
hooked noses and voracious appetites, were the three daughters of old Squire 
Phineus, commonly called the Harpies, Now these feathered pirates of an- 
tiquity occasioned not more disturbance to the gallant Prince of Troy and 
his sea-tossed messma ies, by their unbidden appearance at the banquet re- 
corded in Virgilian song, than did the rapacious Hawkesto the quiet and 
respectable family of the Jenkinsons. 

In a ease of intrusion of this nature, the only course for the intruders to 
pursue, in order to palliate the enormity of their guilt, is to merge as rapidly 
and silently as possible into the broken circle, and endeavour, by dint of easy 
impudence, to eflace as soon as they can, the distinction so hard to remove 
between the bidden guest and the usurper of hospitality. {ntraders, however, 
seldom do this; but generally aggravate the offence by protracting to the last 
moment the hubbub they have kicked up. Mrs. Hawke, however, knew her 
trade too well to commu this common blunder, though she seldom could bring 
her scrupulous and timid husband to put on the bold face and take the decided 
course necessary to support with credit the first onslaught. — 

The Gipsy was oxe of the company in an instant, while the Red Rover 
would stand bowing, stammering, hesitating, protesting, and making absurd 
and incredible excuses, just as it a pirate were to jump sword in hand on the 
deck of a prize, then suddenly take a fit of remorse, and degenerate trom a 
Paul Jones intoa Paul Pry, with a ‘Hope I don’t intrude!’ instead of a cut at 
the captain’s throat. On the present occasion, however, Mrs. Hawke had no 
great difficulty in preparing her husband and children vo act their parts ; for 
they were frankly to admit that they came to dine, and moreover, received 
the agreeable permission to dine heartily, which the blooming Gipsy avowed 
it was her own intention to do likewise. : 

Oaly ‘Tommy, my dear, doe’t eat too much cherry pie; Arabella, you may 
have as many pears as you like, but neither plums nor melons, my love ; re- 
member they alwaysdisagree with you. Hawke, you :ndy eat-—’ — 

‘I shall eat nothing,’ said Hawke, looking as ravenous as the bird whose 
name he bore. 

‘Mamma, it Mrs. Jenkinson should give me more apples, and pears, and 
plums than I can eat, may I put the rest in my pocket ?’ inquired the provident 
Master Thomas. 

‘You may, my own love,’ ; ‘ 

The appointment of Hawke to the lucrative situation he had just obtained, 
was a capital excuse for the proposed attack. ‘To whom should the good news 
be sooner communicated than to the ‘ dear, excellent Jenkinsons,’ who had 
been so kind and attentive to them always, and who were taking such good 
care of ‘poor, darling Jane? Hereupon our exemplary matron took occa- 
sion to deliver an eailying homily on the sin of ingratitude, the practical con- 
clusion from which was, that when people do one a service, itis our duty as 
Christians straightway to go and dine with them. : 

They had now reached their destination, and the incursion was made in the 
manner already recorded. : 

‘Dear Mrs. Hawke, this is tuo good of you,’ exclaimed Mrs. Jenkin- 
sor, jumping up, and looking as if the word ‘ good’ was a slip of the 
tongue. 

Mr. Jenkinson glanced at Chatterley, and then received the pirates with the 
best grace he could. 

Liule Jane was the only person at the table who was really happy. 

‘Mamma! Papa!’ and she jumped about them and kissed them, as if she 
had never expected to have seen them more. Then she made the same de- 
monstrations of joy towards hersisters and her brother Tommy, kissing and 
hugging thei as it they had just returnedfrom Australia. In truth she had 
not seen them fora lung time, and had a vast deal of girlish tenderness bot- 
tled up, which now gushed forth, like old champagne escaping from the 
flask. 

‘ Now, dear Mrs. Jenkinson,’ cried the Gipsy, ‘ are we not the most impu- 
dent people in the world ? Now do confess that we are It’s all my doing, I 
assure you. Hawke wanted todine at home ; but [ couid not think of being 
a day intown without coming to see you—the dear Jenkirsons, we always 
say—then it struck me that we might as well dine with you, in the tamil 
way—enceinte, asthe French say—the children were delighted ; they are al- 
ways so happy in this house, I often say they prefer it to home ; so to make 
a long story short, here we are, such a wob of us!’ 

Chatterley thought of the swell mob, 

‘ What will you eat?’ said Jenkinson, addressing the inquiry generally to 
the new arrivals. , 

Hawke was about to forget his wife's instructions and mumble somethin 
about an early dinner, but a glance trom the Gipsy’s vigilant eye remind 
him cf the pian of operations agreed upon. . t 

‘VII just pick the back bone of that boiled chicken,’ replied the male pirate, 
looking downright wolfish. . 

‘Pil have some of that nice roast veal witha slice of ham,’ said the fe- 
male, with a charming frankness, and more at her ease than the mistress 
of the house, f 

As to the young Hawkes, the Jenkinson girls had already loaded their 
plates, and Jane kept continually repeating, 

‘ More chicken, Lommy ?—Arabella, you have no duack—mamma, send 
for some peas—Tommy has no potatoes—Bessy Jenkinson, will you help 
papa to cauliflowers ? Oh, | declare he has nothing on his plate, but the 
back bone of a chicken.’ ‘ 

The wicked Chatterley, who had the chickens before him, had taken the 
Red Rover at his word, and sent him the unsatisfactcry part of the fowl, 
which in his affectation of abstemiousness he had named. 

‘Shall send you a wing ?’ Mr. Chatterley now asked. 

‘Yes, do have a wing, pa,’ Said his attentive liule daughter. _ 

‘ Shall | send the breast with it ?’ said Chatterley, in a sly whisper to that. 
young lady, who sat next to him, . 

‘ Oh do—do, sir ; and—and—and the leg, if you please.’ — 

‘ Where are you staying ?’ inquired Mrs. Jenkinson, taking advantage of 
a pause in Mrs, Hawke’s addresses to the roast veal, 

‘In Harley Street for the present.’ 

© At Mr. Goslin’s ? 

‘Yes, the poor Goslins.’ : 

And Heaven knows what Mrs. Hawke might have proceeded to say of the 
‘ poor Guslins,’ in whose house she was comfortably lodged, had not Mrs, 
Jenkinson seasonably recollected that she had not introduced Mr. Chaiterley. 
This duty she hastened to perform, and Mrs. Hawke made that gentleman's 
acquaintance in her most fascinating manner, not forgetting to account for 
her application ofthe epithet ‘ poor’ to the Goslins, who were the very reverse 
of ‘poor’ in the financial sense of the word. J 

‘| call all my pets poor, you must know ; I always say the poor Freemans, 
the poor Greenhorns, the poor Jenkinsons—dear Mrs. Jenkinson, you know | 
do—and { must and will say the poor Goslins to the end of the chapter” 

Chatterley got in a word with some difficulty, assuring the Gipsy that his 
sister and her husband always talked of the Hawke family in precisely the 
same affectionate terms, _ 

‘Ofien and often, my dear madam, have I heard the Goslins speak ot the 
poor Hawkes.’ 

' ‘There was no sarcasm in Chatterley’s tone, so that Mrs. Hawke was leftin 
doubt whether this speech was satirical or not, but she shrewdly suspect- 
ed that Mrs. Goslin’s brother was a man who knew a hawk from a hand- 
saw. 

Hawke had now despatched the boiled fow! and had begun to fix his con- 
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templations upon a cold sirloin of beet on the sideboard, which Mr. Jenkinson 
recommended tw his notice. . 

‘ John, cut a slice of that beef for Mr. Hawke. 

* Not the size of a sixpence,’ exclaimed that gentleman. — : 

John, however, cut three slices, and the Red Rover disposed of them in 
about as many moments, urging the excellence of the beef as an excuse for 
his voracity. 

‘ Chatterley, try the roast beef.’ _ 

‘If Mr. Hawke will keep me in countenance. I am ravenous to-day. 

Hawke was too complaisant tu object, so ne had three large slices more, 
which disappeared like the roast beet of a pantomime, to the infinite delight 
of Chatierley, who would probably have prevailed upon him to return a third 
time to the charge, had not a signal {from the Gipsey intimated that it was 
time to pause. ; . 

‘Really, Jenkinson, this is taking your house by storm,’ said the pirate, 
as he sheathed his cutlass, that is to say, laid down his knife and fork, after 
eating a prodigious dinner. 

‘ An Englishman’s house is his castle,’ replied Jenkinson, ‘ and castles are 
made to be stormed.’ 

‘ A new version of the old saying,’ said Chatterley. 

‘A very hospitable one,’ said Hawke. 

‘Chatterley, take a glass of Madeira ; Mr. Hawke will join us.’ 

‘Houses are more lixe hotels than castles, now-a-days,’ said Caatterley, put- 
ting down his glass, 

‘Yes,’ said Hawke, mechanically. . 

‘ Jenkinson,’ continued Chatterley, ‘do you remember the story of Voltaire 
and the Abbé?’ 

‘No; what is it?’ 

‘The Abbé was a bore, and used to inflict his visits unmerciful'y on Vol- 
taire, often dropping in at dinner, and sometimes staying all night. It was 
at the chateau of Ferney. ‘M. l’Abbé,’ said Voliaire one day, ‘ how do 
you differ trom Don Quixote ?’ ‘I can’t guess,’ said the Abbe ‘ Why, 
sir, the Don mistook an inn for a chateau, and you mistake a chateau for an 
inn. 

This was rude, if Chatterley intended Hawke to understand his drift, but he 
probably meant only to amuse Jenkinson, and presumed upon the insensibili- 
ty of so hardened a moss-trooper as Hawke. 

‘ Mr. Hawke, take a glass of wine,’ said Mr. Jenkinson. 

‘Mr. Secretary Hawke, if you please,’ interposed the Gipsy, who had 
been watching for an opportunity to commucicate her husbani’s promo- 
tion. 

‘Mr, Secretary Hawke!’ 

‘Secretary Hawke !’ 

* Secretary !—very happy to hear it; but to what or to whom?’ ‘ 

‘Guess,’ said the Gipsy. ‘Not a word, Arabella—if you open your lips, 
Tommy—’ c 

Twenty guesses were made, and at leng'h Chatterley cried, ‘1 have it— 
to the Home Department’ and he looked significantly at Jenkinson. 

‘ Not so high as that,’ said Hawke, modestly. ‘ Not quite so high.’ 

‘ a do you give it up?’ 

‘ es,’ 


* To the new Universal Providence Assurance Company. Six hundred 
pounds a year, a splendid house, with coals and wax candles, sans discretion 
as they say, en Francais.’ 

‘Well, Lam so giad to hear it.’ 

‘ Hawke, | wish you joy with all my soul,’ cried Jenkinson, ‘ it is odd that 
I did not hear of your appvintment before, bat | have not met Dashwood tor 
some days.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Flash Dashwood! you know him then; what a charming man— 
— show the diamond ring he presented you with,’ said the secretary’s 

ady. 

‘A diamond ring !— why he gave Shycccka diamond ring—he gives dia- 
mond rings to every body,’ observed Mr. Chatterley 

‘I should not thihk he does,’ said Jenkinson; ‘ but he is a deuced generous 
fellow, 1 must say ; I have a very high opinior. of Mr. Flash Dashwood ; the 
company is entirely his work; he made us what we are.’ 

‘ Slaves of the ring,’ said Chatterley. 

‘You'll be a slave of the ring yourself, my boy, one of these cays,’— 
said Jenkinson; ‘you do not know, Dashwood; believe me, he’s a 
trump.’ 

‘The knave of diamonds,’ 

* Well, Chatterley, if you do not play at Speculation, you shall take a hand 
at Matrimony, so if you are not the slave of one 1ing we shall see you the 
slave of another,’ 


* When I marry I shall insure my life for 10,0007. in the Divine Pro- 
vidence.’ 


* The Universal Providence, sir, if you please,’ said the new secretary, with 
becoming gravity, 

‘ Universal, n3t divine—I sit corrected.’ 

* You'll join us yet; wait till our friend here is settled in Pall Mall, and 
the thing is set going.’ 

* Mr. Dashwood says we shall have to entertain the direccors and the Duke 
of Wellington,’ said the Gipsy. 

‘1 see the duke’s name at the head of the prospectus,’ said Chatterley, 
* what does it mean ?’ 

‘The duke’s our patron,’ said Hawke. 

‘There can be no better authority than yours,’ replied Chatterley. ‘Of 
course you know the fact to be so?’ 

‘I do,’ said Hawke. 

‘So do lL,’ said Jenkinson. 

‘The duke understands the subject of assurance better than any man in 
England,’ continued Hawke ; ‘ Dashwood told me so.’ 

‘ Dashwood, I venture to say, understands the policy of assurance better than 
any man living,’ said Chatterley, speaking in italics. 

oth Hawke and Jenkinson were about to reply energetically, the former 

flourishing the hand emblazoned with the diamond ring, when the deaf old 

ntleman, Mr. Kickshaw, observing the general excitement, turned to Miss 
enkinson, who sat beside him, and said : 

‘ What is it all about, my dear ? 

The young lady explained to the best of her power, but old Mr. Kickshaw 
Only caught the name of the company. 

9 ‘A pack of swindlers; hambag; robbery; men of straw every one of 
hem.’ 

‘ Dear sir,’ cried Mrs. Jenkinson, imploringly. 

* They ought to be all hanged, ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Hawke blazed up, but said nothing. 

‘Sir Peregrine Mowbray Anstruther Carleton hanged!’ muttered Hawke. 

‘ Dear, dear Mr. Kickshaw, do be quiet, the secretary is present,’ whispered 
Miss Jenkinson, in agony. 

‘ And he ought to be presented, miss, he’s a nuisance.’ 

Jenkinson had some trouble to keep Hawke quiet. Hawke was an arrant 
coward, but it is tolerably saf- to quarrei with a gentleman of seventy-five, 
particularly when there are ladies in the company. 

‘lL assure you, sir,’ said Miss Jenkinson, trying to assist ner mother in 
ae the peace, ‘the place isa very nice one; Mr. Hawke is quite trans- 

r a 


‘ And richly he deserves it; your ‘ather knows it as well as I do.’ 

Hawke now lvoked belligerent, and had not Jenkinson whispered in his 
ear, ‘Nobody minds what Mr. Kickshaw says, he is doting,’ it is hard to say 
what valiant words the Red Rover might not have uttered. As it was, the 
cloud passed away, and the dinner itself was soon over. Mrs. Hawke drank 
a glass of Madeira and three glasses of claret. Arabelia “evoured both 
emp and melon, notwithstanding the maternal warning, and Tommy filled 

41S pockets with apples and pears, after the little glutton had gorged another 
receptacle with every eatable within his reach. 


CHAPTER X. 
TEA-TABLE TALK ABOUT THE RHINE—BISHOP HATTO—UN ENFANT TERMMBLE— 
CHATTERLEY’s PROPHECY FULFILLED—MRS, HAWKE DISCOVERS A NEW LAN 

GUAGE—GEOL GisTs IN PETTICOATS—VOLTAIRE’S BATTERY—DEATH AND RE- 

SURRECTION OF 4 CANARY BIRD—MR. HAWKE A SHOCKING MAN, 

The Gipsy was charmed to find that Jenkinson was in the new company, 
for she saw infinite advantages to herseli and her brood in the closer connexion 
and intimacy which would certainly ‘result from the intercourse necessary 
fot the transaction ol business, On the other hand, Mr. Jenkinson’s opinion 
of Hawke underwent an immediate revolution the moment he beheld in him 
the Secretary of the Universal Providenze, with six hundred a year, and per- 
quisites worth two hundred more He felt displeased with Chatterley for 
the severity of his strictures, and thonght himsel! a fortunate man to possess 
the friendship of peuple whom but five minutes ago he regarded as little better 
than a gang of thieves. Chatterley perceived this rapid change of sentiment 
ata glance, and took care to regulate his condnet accordingly, Atthe same 
time he felt all the annoyance that a we)| lisposed man experiences wher he 
sees a friend tor whom he has a regard victimising himself oratuitously. 

The scene had now changed to the drawing-room, and at tea the conversa- 
tion turned upon the excursion to the Rhine. Jenkinson was by no means 
so hot on the subject as he appeared in the morning: but it had long been a 
setiled thing, and the guides, aie and hand-books, were actually pur chased 
Chatierley had foretold at hap-hazard that the prety Jane Hawke would 
make one of the Rhenish party, and with a view to the fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy, he enlarged eloquently upont he charms of the intended tour. the 
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scenery of the Rhine, the wonderful legends connected with its forests and 
castles, but above all (for the earof Mrs, Hawke) upon the immense :mport- 
ance to young people at the present day of acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
German, which it was nonsense to think that any young lady could ever ac- 
quire on Cardigan Terrace, Bayswater Road. 

‘ What can the best master or the best governess do, my dear madam ?” 

‘ Absolutely nothing, sir.’ 

‘ You know it by experience,’ continued Chatterley. 

‘Of course I do,’ answered Mrs, Hawke, brazenly; she had never in her 
life employed either tutor or governess tor one of her children; that is to say, 
at her own expense, for she was most expert in obtaining those advantages 
for them at the cost of her friends, Arabella had learned French on a visit 
to the Greenhorns, and Jane was now wisely availing herself of the instruc- 
tions in vocal music, which Mr. Synge was paid halt a gninea a lesson for 
imparting to the Misses Jenkinson. 

‘ Then the tales of the Rhine are so mein,’ continued Chatterley, 
uow addressing himself to the young lady herselt, ‘so romantic, beyond 
any thing in the * Arabian Nights,” orthe “ Fairy Tales.” You will be as 
happy as the day is long’ 

‘Oh, but, sir, I am not going,’ said the pirate’s pretty daughter, sorrow- 


tully. 
$ Not going! Yes, you are going! Why not? What would your voung 
friends do without you ? 

‘ Thav’s true, indeed,’ cried two of the Jenkinson girls. 

‘She would like to go well enough, | daresay,’ said the Gipsy; * but we 
cannot always do what we like, sir.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, I would like to go of all things!’ exclaimed Jane, with 
enthusiasm, 

The Jenkinsons continued silent; Mr. Jenkinson looked thoughtful. 

‘You will see Hatio’s Tower, the bishop that was eaten up by the rats 
and mice, you know, because he was such a horrid man,’ resumed Chat- 


terley. 
“What did he do?’ cried Tommy, suspending operations on the plum- 
cake, 

‘ He wouldn’t pay the poor-rate.’ 

‘ Mamma,’ said ‘Tommy, ‘ will the rats eat papa? 

‘No, my love, [hope not. Why do you ock such a ivolish question ? 

‘Because, ma, papa said to-day in the coach that he never paid poor- 
rate. 

Master Tommy Hawke was what the French call an ‘ enfunt terrible. 

‘Oa,’ said Jane, in a low tone to her new friend and ally, whom she could 
have worshipped tor the part he was taking, ‘oh, I should so like to see Hat- 
to’s Tower.’ 

* Ask Mr. Jenkinson to take you,’ said Chatterley, under his breath. 

The litle girl took his advice without hesitation. 

‘ Dear Mr, Jenkinson, will you take me with you te the Rhine, if mamma 
gives me leave to go?” 

‘Shall we take her with us, my dear?’ said Jenkinson to his wife, his looks 
at the same time showing that there would be no opposition on his part. 

Mrs. Jenkinson never resisted a good-natured proposition in her life; be- 
sides, she knew that her daughters would like to have Jane with them. ” 

The Gipsy made a show of opposition, and so did the Red Rover: they 
though: it decent. Mrs. Hawke managed this kind of thing inimitably : you 
would have thought she was profoundly distressed at the arrangement, and 
conferring a favour upon the Jenkinsons instead of accepting one. 
a Chatterley edged over to the side of Jenkinson, and whispered to 

im— 

‘[ told you this morning you would take the young Hawke with you.’ 

" ‘So you did,’ said Jenkinson. ‘You see my daughters won’t part with 
er. 

‘Do you speak Rhenish, sir *’ asked Mrs. Hawke, accosting Chatterley. 

‘I can’t say that [ do,’ he rep'ied, laughing ; ‘but I sometimes drink it.’ 

‘I never heard of the Rhenish language,’ said Mr. Jenkinson. 

‘Dear me !’ exclaimed Mrs, Hawke. 

‘It's a language,’ said Chatterley, ‘that abounds in liquids ; the Johannisberg 
dialect is the best.’ 

‘Remember that, Jane,’ said Mrs. Hawke to her daughter. 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

Chatterley now began to chat with Mrs, Jenkinson and her daughters 
the attractions of their meditated trip. 

‘{ do no: think the girls care much about the scenery,’ said their mother. 

‘No !’ exclaimed Chatterley. 

*, do not, at any rate,’ said Miss Jenkinson. 

‘Nor I,’ eried her sister Harriet. 

‘They are geologis's, you must know,’ explained Mrs. Jenkinson, 

‘Indeed! Well I have no doubt the banks of the Rhine will interest you 
greatly.’ 

‘Have you any books on the Rhine, sir?’ inquired Miss Jenkinson. 

‘lL have Victor Hugo,’ said Chatterley. 

‘Does he describe the formaion of the Delta ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Does he agree with Mr. Lyell, do you remember, on the extinct volcanoes 
on the lett bank! Mr Lyell, yon know, observed quartz pebbles mixed with 
scorie in the wall of the cratur’ 

‘Aud regular strata of graywacke- sandstone,’ added her sister. 

‘No, Harriet, conglomerate.’ 

‘Gray wacke-sandstone, [ am positive, Bessy.’ 

‘How can you say so, Harriet 1’ : 

‘Because I know it, Bessy.’ 

‘I appeal to Mr. Chatcerley, who has been there himself. Now d idn't you 
see the conglomerate, sir, at Roderberg and Mosenberg 2” 

‘I can’t say that I observed it,’ said the unscientific gentleman appealed 


upon 


to. 

‘There now, Harriet, you see.’ 

‘But Mr. Chatter'ey is not a geologist ; | appeal to Mr. Hawke.’ 

Hawke had disappeared, and so had the third Miss Jenkinson and little Tom 
my flawke. 

‘Where can they have vanished to ?’ asked severa! voices. 

‘Oh, I engage | can guess :—Charlotte is showing Mr. Hawke her voltaic 
battery, an making him electrify Fido.’ 

‘Miss Charlotte 1s the natural philosopher, I see,’ said Chatterley gravely to 
Mrs. Jenkinson. ; 

‘Yes, sir, her father made hera present of a battery, last New Year's Day, 
and her aunt Rachel gave her such a pretty air-pump. 

‘I hate pneumatics,’ said Miss Harriet. 

‘I like it better than electricity,” exclaimed Bessy ; ‘electricity is all 
tricks.’ / 

‘Did you ever see the girls laboratory ?’ said Mrs. Jenkinson to Mrs Hawke. 

‘No ; take me to see it; I have often heard of the celebrated Vo!taire’s Bat- 
tery, but I never saw one.’ 

‘Voltaic battery, mamma,’ whispered Jane, softly. The Jenkinson girls 
could not suppress a slight giggle. 

They were leaving the drawing-room to visit the laboratory of the female 
philosophers, when a prodigious barking and screaming was heard, followed by 
a precipitate tumbling down stairs, and the rushing in of Master Tommy, scream- 
ing out, 

‘Pap. wants to shock me, and I won't be shocked, and the canary is dead, so 
1€ 1s’ 

‘The canary dead !—why f hear it singing.’ 

‘But he’s dead ; I saw him killed ; papa killed him with a pump; then he 
shocked Fido, and then he wanted to shock me, and so did Charlotte Jenkin- 
son ; [ hate her.’ 


‘That's a fine fellow,’ said Chatterley ; and taking advantage of the uproar, 
he made his escape. 





SCRUBS. 


There isa set of persons who think to get the weather-gage of all mankind 
by cribbing off sixpences from tradesmen’s bills, and never giving dinners,— 
This, like all other delusions, holds a tyrannical sway over its victim, and 
seliom quits him till the breath is also about to depart. The unavoidable 
eflect during life is to subject the unhappy man to an immense amount of 
odium, the pressure of which would in general be quite insupportable, were 
it not for the fallacy he lies under of supposing himself to be all the time one 
of the three or four wise people who redeem the human race from the charge 
of universal folly. Perhaps the world regards scrubs wih a somewhat too 
fierce hatred. ‘They are a fraternity only unfortunate in loving (themselves) 
not wisely, but too well. Instead of being detested and held ir: contempt, as 
they generally are, they might rather be regarded with pity, as so many 
wretched men labouring under a false theory, which they continually believe 
to be exalting them, when in reality itisonly dragging them down. We ought 
to speak gently of scrubbism, as we do of any other form of insanity, and only 
be thanktul that we are not scrubs ourselves. 

To be quiie serious—there is a certain medium between too great and too 
little liberality of general conduct, which cannot be transgressed far in either 
direction without injurious consequences It is bad to be a spenathrift; it is 
weak to be over-melting and bountiful. But so it is also bad to be unduly 
solicitous about little savings, or little advantages, or to be ungracefully parsi. 
monious in proportion to one’s circumstances, Such conduct does indeeg 








appear to be attended with the desired object of accumulation ; but when thu , 
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successful in one way, it is sure to be injurious in another, in precluding all 
kindly sympathy trom our fellow.creatures, and shutting up many other val- 
uable sources of enjoyment in our own nature. In many cases, however, the 
apparent success is not justly due to scrubbism, but to qualities of a respecta- 
ble kind which may have happened to be associated with it, and which would 
have told better without it, Brrch at least is the conclusion 1 am disposed to 
come to, when I consider how frequently I have seen exireme narrowness in 
money dealings, and sordidness in expenditure, attended by something like a 
failure in the great struggle of life. ‘There is an English proverb, that a pen- 
ny soul never came to twopence; and it is not difficult to see how this should 
be; for, first, such mean views are very apt to prevent a man from venturing 
upon perfectly sate enterprises, calculated to be beneficial to him; and, second, 
they tend to have the effect ot disqualifying himself and a!l connected with 
him for meeting that public favour on which fortune very much depends.— 
When we heara man constantly talking with earnestness about paltry profits, 
or find him unyielding in dealings about small odd sums, or endeavouring to 
‘shave’ as much as possible off every article he sells and every payment he 
has to make, we are necessarily disgusted with him: we desire to avoid him 
in future, and avoided he accordingly is. Such a maa only can be successtul 
with a great and unnecessary difficulty, for all besides his own hard work, or 
some fortunate accident in his position, will be unfavourable. 

This view is the more confirmed, when we lvok to the instance of success- 
ful men who have pursued the contrary policy. ‘Ihe late M, Lafiue ot Paris 
rose from being a penniless clerk to be the first banker of his day, and one to 
the most eminent public characters of his country ; although it was re market 
of him, that the generosity of his nature made him the dupe of whoever chosd 
to attempt imposing upon him, His case reminds us of what we can hardly 
regard as a fiction, the remark of Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield as to 
simple kind-hearted neighbour Flamborough, whom be had contrived to cheat 
in one way or another once every year, ‘and yet,’ he said, ‘ Flamborough has 
been regularly growing in riches, while | have come to poverty and a jail.’ 
Life abounds in cases of brilliant results to generous policy. 1 cannot retrain 
from mentioning a somewhat quaint one, which was mentioned to me in 
conversation some years ago. The late Mr. Fowler, a brewer of beer at 
Prestonpans, in East Lothian, whodied worth a very large sum, was believed 
to have been indebted for it all to a benevolent liberality of nature, which, 
taking a professional direction, induced him to make his liquor unusually 
good, He would go up to his vats, and, tasting the infusion, say, ‘ Still rather 
poor, my Jads—-give it another cast of the malt.’ By persevering in the 
course, he obtained the highest character as a brewer, and in a few years had 
a large remunerating sale for his ale, not only in our own island, but in India 
and the colonies, I observe it stated in a contemporary publication, that, in 
the discussions of the directors of the Dover railway respecting fares and ar- 
rangements for the public conveniency, Mr, Baxendaie, the chairman, re- 
marked that a hard bargain is ever a bad bargain for the apparent gainer; a 
maxim equally just and well expressed. The work which quotes the remark 
adds, that its spirit has been impressed on the management of this railway— 
‘the public, rich and poor,’ being ‘treated like a gentleman’—and the pro- 

hecy is turther hazarded, that the highway between London and the rest of 
Rarcpe will be amongst the most prosperous lines in consequence. Of this 
we can have little doubt. And it isever so, Providing a good article orgood 
accommodation to the public, at the cheapest rate which promises a fair ee, 
is in reality a kind ot beneficence, compared with more exacting terms. There 
may be a trading object in the one case as well as in the other; but a trading 
object may be pursued in the spiritof a kindly meaning liberality, instead otf 
a grasping and extorting policy ; and if so, it will deserve to succeed, and most 
probably will, where a different system fails. ; ; 

The feelings of the scrub being entirely selfish, he will almost invariably 
be found entertaining mean views of mankind, describing them as ready on 
all occasions to be gulled—as heedless, heartless, thankless—these notions be- 
ing in truth only a reflex from his own consciousness, This is one ol the 
scrub’s most fatal mistakes. Adjusting his conduct towards his fellow-crea- 
tures by such rules, he becomes an object ot universal dislike, and his inter- 
ests suffer accordingly. It is pleasant to turn trom such views of men’s mo- 
ral nature, and of the best means of attaining prosperity, to those which have 
been entertained by high and generous minds. Pitt, who had as much occa- 
sion as any man could have to see his fellow creatures in anfavourable lights, 
nevertheless declared it to be the result of his experience in the main, that 
mankind generally meant well, and that anything else was the exception, and 
not the rule. Hear also what the late amiable Dr. Cheyne, the head of the 
medical profession in Dublin, states in his memoir of his own life. Speaking 
of the commencement of his career, ‘1 endeavoured,’ he says, ‘to become 
acquainted with the characters of those who move in the highest rank of the 
profession, and to discover the causes of their success; and | ascertained that, 
alihough a man might acquire popularity by various means, he could not 
reckon upon preserving public favour, unless he possessed the respect of his 
ewn profession ; that if he would effectually guard his cwn interests, he must in 
the first place attend to the interests of others ; hence 1 was lec. caretuliy to study, 
and liberally to construe, that part of medical ethics which regulates the con- 
duct of physicians towards each ether.’ Dr. Cheyne seems to have strictly 
followed this rule in the course of that career which terminated so brilliantly ; 
for, in an address presented to him by his brethren on his being forced by bad 
healih to retire, the following passage occurs :—‘ Faithtul alike to your pa- 
tients and your colleagues, you became pre-eminent without exciting jealousy. 
Your extensive information and sound practical juigment, tie candour and 
kindness which you have ever shown to your brethren, and the sterling integrity 
and dignified deportment which have always been conspicuous in your inter- 
course with every member of the profession, have so fully commanded our 
highest esteem and unlimited confidence, that we should hail with sincere 
pleasure your return to that important station amongst us which you have so 
long and so deservedly occupied.’ And is it not reasonable, and only reason- 
able, to suppose that a man’s worldly success isto be promoted by his having 
the good-wiil, instead of the ill-will of his fellows! In the one case, it is 
himself and a thousand minor influences working to the end ; in the other, it 
is himself working to it, but a thousand secret influences working against it. 
Considering the difficulties which they needlessly raise in their course, the 
snecesses of the selfish are far more wonderful than those of the generous, 
Where, with competent prudence and skill, there isa genuine natural suavily 
towards o!hers, accompanied by a practical liberality according tothe measure 
of the understood means, all works well; and ultimate Wiumph is certain. 
Bat the prosperity of the thorough scrub, attained amidst the contempt and 
detestation of the pullic, can never be anything but a kind of miracle when 
it occurs, and, tar more probably, it is strained alter in vain. 

For these reasons, | regard the scrub as a person labouring under a natural 
misfortune, and who claims the pity of all who can be so magnanimous as to 
smile at his wretched maxims and the derision in which he affects to regard 
every generous principle. Let all, however, who may fee] tempted to adopt 
his policy, be impressed with a due horror for it, as that above all others worst 
calculated either to promote materia] interests, or to procure the mental ameni- 
ty in which the happiness of life more truly consists. 


MY MOTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


From anew work entitled “ Musings.” 


This work is one of the most beautifully got up volumes we have ever seen, 
It is a triumph of typographical taste, and the style of binding is correspond- 
ingly elegant; butthe little book has still higher }ecommendations than these, 
lt contains the utterance of a heart which is guided and governed by celestial 
principles. The pious aspirations and contemplations of the author can 
hardly fail to be of great benefit to the minds of others, who may, like him, 
feel this world to be a wilderness, and are travelling along a rough though 
right way toa heavenly home. We give one specimen of these “ Musings,” 
It is headed “ My Mother’s Portrait” :— 

“] muse, dear mother, on thy sacred memory! Not many years ago, I lay, 
a helpless babe, beneath thy gentle care. Unconscious of each danger—scarce 
aware of oft-repeated wants, I reposed on thee—a poor dependant on thyselt! 
"Twas love—a mother’s love—which prompted thee to watch thy intant; and 
when that watching [ contemplate, I cannot but admire His mercy who ap- 
pointed tice my mother! But for his compassion— unmerited indeed—{ might 
have been the offspring of a brute in human form, or subjected to a thousand 
ills, from which poor nature shrinks. 

I muse with gratitude to-Him, the Author of my being, whilst yet I trace 
thy gentle hand in leading me, a giddy child. 1 see thy waichtul eye; [muse 
upon the deep solicitude which thou didst manifest on my behalf. Approaching 
boyhood—beginning now to show the seeds of disobedience—] see thee take 
my hand, aimonish, and again behold thee bow the knee, a suppliant for thy 
boy ! 

And now, a youth, | take my leave of home—the scenes of early years. I 
stand and listen yet again to thy tond admonitions; yes, upon the eve of 
my departure, | hear thee say, as though it were but yesterday—“ We 
are clear of your blood.’ And again I wave adieu as I see thee stand, with 
tearful eye, among the little group assembled on the shore whereon we 
parted. . 

Mother! thy prayers were heard! A gracious eye watched o’er me; and 
though that parting scene was dark, and unnumbered evils seemed as though 
they would prevail, yet how wisely did our bounteous Benefactor order al] ! 
Twenty years have rolled away since then, my mother, yet has merc y--bound- 
less mercy—2xttended every step. Though vicissitude has marked my 
course, and trial and exercise has been my portion, yet compassions, infinite 
in number and degree, have ever been reserved for times of danger and ne- 
cessity. 
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And now, my mother, I would turn te contemplate thyself! But a brief 
period, and thou wast here a dweller in a house of clay! I see its outward 
form. This picture brings thee to my recollection. ch feature is thine 
own, my mother!—yes, it is thine own familiar face; it, too, bears marks of 
anzious “ musings.” But, my mother, all has ended well with thee. Thou 
didst dread “the cloud,” [ know. It approached with threatening. But see 
its issue. Did not Jehovah graciously iulfil his word, notwithstanding thy 
timidity? Who attended thee in early life? Who marked thy future course, 
and guided every step? Did not He, the Lord? And now arrived to hoary 
hairs—weak nature drooping—to whom canst thou be looking but to Flim? 
Cheer up, my mother—all is well. Jehovah will be faithful, though thou 
fearest. He'll crown thee yet with joy. 

Ah! now the mind gives way; reason resigns her post; yet ‘tis well, my 
mother! Mercy—rich merey— mingles with the dispensation. It has brought 
us to resign thee at His bidding who has need of thee. One interval of rea- 
son—yes, He gives it—and thine heart~-thine eye—are manifestly upward : 
thanks to His name! We feared it not, yet tis pleasing in remembrance. 
Thy parting words—that outstretched hand—one long yet briet adieu!—is 
grateful, and we part to meet again !” 





ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 


Reliques of Ancient English poetry ; consisting of Ol Hercic Ballads, Songs, 


pay ee Pieces of our early Poeis, together with some few of later Date. 
n 3 vols, 


This is one of Mr. Moxon’s excellent republications, in a cheap and excel- 
lent form, of works which, in a more expensive shape, had already received 
the stamp of public a probation. ‘lhe choicest specimens of old English po- 
etry, chiefly in the ballad style, are now placed betore the reader at the cheap- 
est possible price. Those who may have seen the following before will be 
glad to meet with it again in our pages. It is a ballad entitlea 


FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM. 


As it fell out on a long summer’s day 
Two lovers they sat on a hill ; 

They sat together that long summer’s day, 
And could not talk their fill. 


‘I see no harm by you, Margaret, 
And you see none by me ; 

Before to-morrow at eight v’ the clock 
A rich wedding you shall see.’ 


Fair Margaret sat in her bower-window, 
Combing her yellow hair; 

There she spyed Sweet William and his bride, 
As they were a riding near. 


Then down she layd her ivory combe, 
_ And braided her hair in twain : 
She went alive out ot her bower, 

Bat ne’er came alive in't again. 


When day was gone, and night was come, 
And ali men tast asleep, 

Then came the spirit ot fair Marg’ret, 
And stood at William’s feet. 


‘ Are you awake, sweet William ? sie said ; 
‘Or, sweet Wiliam, are you asleep ? 

God give you joy of your gay bride-bed, 
And me of my winding sheet.’ 


When day was come, and night was gone, 
And all men wak’d trom sleep, 

Sweet William to his lady sayd, 
‘My dear, | have cause to weep. 


‘I dreampt a dream, my dear ladye, 
Such dreams are oever good: © 

I dreamt my bower was full of red “ wine,” 
And my bride-bed full of blood.’ 


‘Such dreams, such dreams, my honoured sir, 

; They never do prove good; 

To dream thy bower was full of red “ wine,” 
And thy bride-bed tull of bluod.’ 


He called up his merry men all, 

_ By one, by two, and by three ; 

Saying, ‘I'll away to fair Marg’ret’s bower 
By the leave of my ladie.’ 


And when he came to fair Marg’ret’s bower, 
He knocked at the ring; 

And who so ready as her seven brethren 
To let sweet William in ? 


Then he turned up the covering-sheet : 
‘Pray let me see the dead; 

Methinks she looks all pale and wan, 
She hath lost her cherry red. 


I'll do more tor thee, Margaret, : 
Than any of thy kin; 

For I will kiss thy pale wan lips, 
Though a smile I cannot win.’ 


With that bespake the seven brethren, 
Making most piteous moan ; 


‘You may go kiss your jolly brown bride, 
And let our sister alone.’ 


‘It I do kiss my jolly brown bride, 
1 do but whatis right; 

I ne’er made a vow to yonder poor corpse 
By day or yet by night. 


‘ Dea) on, deal on, my merry men all, 
Deal on your cake and wine :* 

For whatever is dealt at her tuneral to-day, 
Shall be dealt tv morrow at mine,’ 


Fair Margaret dyed to day, to day, 
Sweet William dyed the morrow: 
Fair Margaret dyed tor pure true love, 
Sweet William dyed tor sorrow. 


Margaret was buryed inthe lower charee), 
And William in the higher : 

Out of her breast there sprang a rose 
And out of his a brier : 


They grew till they grew unto the church top, 
And then they could grow no higher: 
And there they tied in a true lover’s knot 
Which made all the people admire.’ 
Then came the clerk of the parish, 
As you the trath shall hear, 
And by misfortune cut them down, 
Or they had now been there. 
’ The only other quotation we give isa ballad by Allan Ramsey. Itis well 
known in Scotland, but will be new to most of our English readers, Its title is. 
SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST, 


There came a Ghost to Margret’s door 
With tnany a grievous grone, 
Anday he tirled at the pin; 
But answer made she none. 
‘Is this my father Philip ? 
Or is’t my brother John 2 
Or is’t my true love Willie 
From Scotland new come home ? 
‘Tis not thy father Philip, 
Nor yetthy brother John, 
But ’tis thy true love Willie 
From Scotland new come home. 


O sweet Margret! O dear Margret ! 
I pray thee speakto me: 

Give me my faith and troth, Margaret, 
As I gave it to thee.” 

















.*Alluding to the dole anciently given at funerals, Ver. 31 35, Swine, PCC 








“ Thy faith and troth thou’se nevir get, 
* Of me shalt nevir win, 

Till that thou come within my bower, 
And kiss my cheek and chin.” 


“If | should come within thy bower, 
I am no earthly man: 

And should | kiss thy rosy lipp, 
Thy days will not be lang. 


O sweet Margret! O sweet Margret! 
(pray thee speak to me: 

Give me my faith and troth, Margret, 
As I gaveit to thee.” 


“ My faith and troth thou’se nevir get, 
‘ Of me shall nevir win, 

Tillthou take me to you kirk yard 
And wed me with a ring” 


«« My bones are buried in a kirk yard 
Afar beyond the sea, 

And it is but my spirite, Margret, 
That’s speaking now to thee.” 


She stretched out her lily-white hand, 
As tur to do her best: 

“ Hae there your laith and troth, Willie, 
God send your ssul good rest.” 


Now she has kilted her robes of green, 
A piece below her knee: 

And a’ the live-lang winter night 
The dead corpse followed shee. 


“Ts there any room at your head, Willie, 
Or any rovm at your feet ? 











—_—_— 


men are always out of the way; in short, it is a most unpopular measure 
and it is felt, depend upon it, more or less, by those who are bold enough 10 
take the step, as long as they remain married people of ‘ ours. lam, however, 
not —* feelingly ; for during the time passed in close contact with 
a regiment, I was not in the peculiar position so hateful to the officers, that 
of being the means of depriving them of the society of one of their especial 
clique, for I was the wise of the colonel, and the horror of regimental matri- 
mony does not mount so high ; indeed, I imagine that in that rank it is rather 
approved by all varties, however anti-matrimonial they may be in other cases, 
The society of the colonel, however highly he may be estimated by the offi- 
cers under his command, can be dispensed with as a constant member of the 
mess ; it never answers to make him a boon companion. Indeed, J believe 
it is considered far more expedient—as he must, of necessity, be often con- 
veniently both deaf and blin¢—that the colonel should not mix too freely with 
those he has to direct; that he should be on the kindest, the most friendly terms 
with all, bat that the respectful feeling with which he inspires his officers, 
should be of such a nature, that with real affeetion there may be mingled a 
deferential fear—I mean the fear of offending one whom they so deeply re- 
spect. Such should be the sentimenis existing between the officers and colo- 
nel ofa regiment, and should influence the conduct of a corps; and such it has 
been my happiness to witness. Amusing and agreeable are the recollections 
of a year passed in the county, which from its awlul cegnomen assuredly 
does not give the idea of pleasantness and peace But let us not at once sup- 
pose that murders and horiors have been the causes of the designation ; let 
us more charitably conclude, that the feuds at the fairs and wakes, the con- 
tentions created by the united effects of whisky, fan, and high spirits, aided 
by the free use of the shilelah, causing the red siream to flow so frequently 
from that usually insulted feature, the nose—the constant fights, innocent ot 
all (generally speaking) but a few broken heads, have brought upon this 
couniy, 8o favoured by nature, and neglected by art, the terrific appellation of 
‘ Bloody Tipperary !’ ' ‘ 
Certainly—low be it spoken—I do remember going out to dinner, seated 
in the carriage between two gentlemen, each having in their hands a loaded 
pistol ; however, I believe the manceuvre was as much for the amusement of 
frightening me, as for any real apprehension of an attack from the ‘ Tipperary 








Boys.’ , ; 
The winter passed quickly, and had its pleasures, notwithstanding all the 





O. any room at your side, Willie, 
Th . , ” 
Wherein that I may creep ? 


“ There’s nae room at my head, Margret, 
There’s nae room at my feet, 

There’s nae room atmy side, Margret, 
My cofiin is made so meet.” 


Then up and crew the red red cock, 
And up then crew the gray: 

“ 'Tis time, is time, my dear Margret, 
That I were gane away.” 


No more the ghost of Margret sa‘d, 
But with a grievous grone 
Evanish’d in a cloud of misi, 
And lefi her a!l alone. 
“ O stay, my only true love, stay !” 
The constant Margret cried : 
Wan grew her cheeks, she clos’d her een, 
Streich d her salt lips, and died, 
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CAMPAIGN IN IRELAND. 


BY THE WIFE OF A COLONEL, 





August, 1844. 

How tenaciously the heart aidsthe memory to preserve fresh and green the 
impression of happy daysgone by! “ Bright phantoms of the past’ flit con. 
stantly before the mind’s eye, and arc plainly visible, however worn and 
dimmed that mind may be with care and sorrow! 

There is no period in a life of chequered character, to which I look back 
with more pleasure than to my sojourn in Ireland; which must always be, 
from the associations of peace and happiness which accompany the remem- 
brance, one of the “ greenest spots 1n my memory’s waste.” To me the idea 
of Ireland is linked with the recollection of cordial hearts, kind hospitality 
cheerfulness, anc plenty; but such an opinion is so contrary to every other 
that was ever written or spoken upon the subject,—so diametrically opposed 


‘rumours of wars.’ A store house, converted by the officers into a theatre, 
passed away many a long evening. 

Cleverly were these theatricals managed. The performers were, some of 
them, really first rate; and they were not altogether confined to the officers , 
some of the privates aid non-commissioned officers were admiited into the 
‘corps dramatique,’ and were, truly, no gages tc the boards. | Indeed, a 
performance was got up, entirely composed of the soldiers, and their national 
partiality made them choose ‘ Rob Roy’ for the piece. Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
was personated in a style which would have delighted Walter Scott, for he 
might have recognized a very tair imitation of his favourite, Mackay. The 
lower classes of our northern kingdom appreciate the beauties of literature 
much more than those of our own country. They are a reading people. 

The enthusiasm amongst the Scotlish soldiers on the subject cfthe works 
of the author of Waverley was intense. On passing the open windows of 
the Larrack rooins, the privates were constantly to be seen, taking their recrea- 
tion, in poring over the well-thumbed novels of ‘ the great wizard of the north , 
a tribute to his genius, which would have been as dear to his heart, as if he 
had listened io praise trom the lips of the most enlightened aod noble of the 
land. Indeed, we kgow that‘ al the close of the coronation ol George the 
Fourth, Sir Waler Scout received a mark of homage from this fine regiment, 
which delighted him not less than Laird Nippy’s reverence of the Sherifi’s 
Knoll, and the Birmingham cutler’s dear acquisition of h’s signature on a 
visiting ticket. Missing his carriage, he had fo return home en foot from 
Westminster Hail, after the banquet,—that is to say, between two and three 
o’clock in the morning,—when he anda young gentleman, his companion, 
found themselves locked in the crowd, somewhere near Whitehall : and the 
bustle and confusion were such, that his friend was afraid some accident might 
happen to his lame limb. A space for the dignitaries was kept clear at that 
point by the Sco:s Greys. Sir Walter accosied a sergeantot this celebrated 
regiment, begging to be allowed to pass by him into the open ground in the 
middle of the street. The man answered, shortly, that his orders were strict, 
that the thing was imp ssible. While he was endeavouring to persuade the 
sergeant to relent, some new wave of turbulence approached from behind, and 
his young companion exclaimed, in a loud voice, ‘ Take care, Sir Walter 
Scott! take care!’ The stalwart dragoon, on hearing the name, said, 
‘What! Sir Walter Scott! he shall get through, any how |’ He then ad- 
dressed the soldiers near him:—‘ Make room, men, for Sir Waler Scott. 
God bless him !’ and he was in a moment within the guarded line of safety.’ 

Our theatrical company was rather ata loss tor female pertormets ; how- 





to all the histories of starvation, misery, anddesolation, the never-ending theme 
of Jamentatiun of newspapers, land-holders, and all the race of etceteras who 
are more or less interested in the fate of this beautiful, but certainly unfortu- 
nate country,—that | am aware that I am singular in the estimate 1 have 
formed of itsattractions. But let it be remembered, that J am not presuming 
to look upon the state of Lreland with the eye of a politician. 1 am merely 
dwelling upon the pleasing ‘impressions which my sojourn there, in the year 
1827, has leftupon my mind; and, as I was young and happy, [ Siw every 
thing through the medium of couleur de rose, I lived within the sound of a 
military band, to my ears the most melodious in the world. My eyes were 
cheered by the gay sight of the finest regiments in the service—a regiment 
which had excited equally the wonder and admiration of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, eliciting trom him the exclamation of “Comm ils sont terrible ces chevaux 
orts.’’ 

The life was new—the excitement delightful. There was something ro- 
mantic and chivalric even ip the agitations of the country; and, feeling se~ 
cure and happy within the walis of the barrack,—not like those edifices in 
England, into which a lady can scarcely with propriety take up her abode— 
lodged in all the comfort attending my position, as the wife of the command 
ing officer, I rather felia morbid gratification in listening to the tales of hor 
ror which every new day brought forth—in nine cases out of ten, magnified 
out of trifles into giantcatastrophes. Some, I own, ot the relations were fear- 
fully true, and severely was I reminded of the unquiet state of the county 
Tipperary, and the wretched result of crime, by meeiing, whilst driving in 
the vicinity of Cahir, acar, in which were extended the lifeless bodies of tour 
men who had been hanged a few miles off, for having perpetrated a most 
atrocious murder. The unfortunate wretches were lying uncovered, their 
faces alone concealed by the caps drawn over them, and their dislocated necks 
dangling with every motion of the jolting vehicle, 

But soon the picture brightened: and I was commodiously lodged in the 
barracks—a sound, perhaps, appalling to a delicate female’s ear ; but in [re- 
land, and to the wile of the commanding officer, it possesses no inzonvenience 
or impropriety—a detached abode, very superior to any lodging house in the 
neighbourhood, being supplied tor the accommodation of the colonel’s family. 

How well I can recall my childish delight, in watching the daily routine 
of duty performed by the troops—listening to every blast of the trampet, in 
expectation of its ushering in some grand and unexpected event; and then 
the band—the beautiful band !—even now that it is all over, and years have 
passed since | heard its music, and the remembrance fills my eyes with tears 
still there is a strange mixture of pleasure in the sensation; memory bring: 
ing back with it the fresh feeling of youth, and with them hosts ot recollec- 
tions, words, looks, countenances! and, aithcugh it is all past for ever, still it 
is delightful to think that so it has been! ; 

But let not young ladies imagine that the writer is fur a moment advocating 
the expediency of marrying to live in barracks. She was very happy ; but 
her happiness was quite independent of any adventitious circumstances: for 
it rested in the peculiar blessings which surrounded her home, wherever it 
might chance to be. I certainly was delighted withthe novelty of a life which 
made me for a brief space the inmate of a barrack , but, perhaps, had it been 
my fate to be obliged to make such an abode my constant residence, | might 
have soon discovered, that the inconveniences ané contrivances which, as a 
temporary infliction, only created amusement and excitement, in the long run 
were anything but a joke; and [ would fain take the liberty of giving those 
young ladies a hint, who have created for themselves a visionary existence 
of bliss, when dwelling upon the hope of becoming an officer’s wife. 

They see befure them--intatuated fair ones '~ the picture which they have 
painted with the brightest colouring, of a life of gay enjoyment—light-heart- 
edness, the lively society of the regiment—de votion, admiration, their natural ! 
claim! 1 presume to give my opinion thus freely, because what I say is the 
unvarnished realiiy; and it may be credited, as it comes from one who has 
been behind the scenes 

We all know how bright and attractive is the appearance, the ‘tout ensem- 
ble,’ ofa dashing dragoon regiment. The bearing of the officerse—their mar- 
tial duties—the beautitul horses, managed so skilfully bv the practised hands 
of their graceful riders—the trappings of regimental finery—the band, an- 


ever we supplied one in the person of a litle girl ot eight years old—quite a 
female Roscius—and a handsome lad, the son of the master of the band, was 
converted, by the aid of petticoats, in'o a beautiful woman, But the best fig- 
ure on the boards wasa metamorphosed captain, who entered with perfect 





good nature into the frolic, and allowed himself without a murmur to be trans. 
formed into the complete model of the character so commonly in disrepute 
amongst young men, that of an old woman, 

The noble lady who then was our close neighbour, and her sun and daugh- 
ters, were wont to encourage, by their presence, these amateur efforts, 
andthe memory ofall who then knew them mast ever dwell with pleasure 
on the group. Her ladyship’s energy of character and independence of mind 
--those rare qualifications, rendered ber a stirring and useful head to her son’s 
establishment. The park, which skirted the barracks, wasa valuable re- 
source, and we were allowed freely the use of it. Situated in one of the pret- 
tiest of picturesque spots, stands a rustic cottage, a delicious retreat in summer. 
Many pleasant parties were assembled here, the band enlivening them with 
its music. Lady was always, not only the promoter of cheerful 
amusement, but her lively participation of it, gave life and animation to the 
scene. Her ladyship would dance the national dance, the Irish jig, with un- 
rivalled grace and spirit; and her figure was so light, and her feet so small 
that she imparted to it a degree of elegance of which it never before could have 
boasted. She, with other bright, and beautiful things, is gone— 

‘ But the thought of her comes o’er me 
With my own lost swnny days.’ 
* * * * * * * * * 

Whilst I inhabited Cahir barracks, I witnessed a ceremony of a painful and 
not common nature. I allude to that ef druniming a private out of the 1egi- 
ment. 

The man had acted in a manner fully to deserve the severe sentence, and 
as the fault for which he underwent the penalty inconvenienced me very sen- 
sibly, the whole affair created peculiar aad individual interest. The wretched 
man had already undergone punishment for continual incorrigible drunken- 
ness and insubordination, on on his being released trom confinement, In or- 
der to revenge himself for his well merited chastisement, entirely damaged our 
two carriages by scratching all over the paint with a horse-shoe picker. Both 
of the carriages were rendered quite unfit for use, and were obliged to under- 
go complete repair. A general court-martial sentenced the criminal to be 
drummed out of the regiment, and truly it was a sad and degrading specta- 
cle. 

The culprit, dressed in his stable jacket stripped of its lace, was tied to a 
cart; then, followed by the whole regiment, the band playing the ‘ Rogue’s 
March,’ he was drawn through the town, at the extremity of which he was 
turned off into the wide world, and has since become a beggar and a tramper 
—a melancholy termination of a soldier’s career! However, | must add, for 
the honour of the regiment, that the unfortunate private was not a Scotsman, 
although his name was M’Lean. ‘ , 

With what diflerent feelings have I watched the ceremonial of a soldier’s 
funeral, that most touching of spectacles! ; ‘ 

| remember the day after the disgraceful finale of the military career of the 
incorrigible M’Lean, watching the honuurable departure of a private. He 
was a Waterloo man, and bore a good character in the regiment. , 

Solemn and imposing, indeed, is the sight of a warrior thus carried to his 
rest! 

The hollow notes of the mufiled drum strike painfully on the ear, and that 
dismal strain, ‘ The Dead March in Saul,’ brings tears to the eye. 

Gloomy and sad is the sound of the measured tread of those comrades iL 
arms who now so silently follow the dead. ‘The riderless horse,’ led in the 
rear, is always an affecting object in the picture; the man and his horse are 
so vividly associated with each other—the horse the soldier’s pride and glory. 

Nothing strikes to the heart with more acute painfulness than the sight of 
some article of the usual wearing apparel of one who is no more; it jars upon 
one of those mysterious chords of feeling at the heart, which we all know by 
experience it is agony totouch. The helmet and sword laid upon the pall— 
the boots of the poor soldier displayed to view—and, to remembe! that he was 











nouncing their approach, with its heart-stirring music: what heart, young 
or old, does not beat with ardour, on looking upon these fine specimens of 
God’s noblest works—man ? 

This is all very fascinating to the eye—to the fancy—but ‘ it is not all gold 
that glitters ;’ and much as! love the profession, and respect and admire those 
who belong to it, I would advise every maiden to pause ere she ‘ Lisrs;’ for, 
take the word of an experienced person, she is but too often rushing upon dis- 
appointment, A young lady, however she may be admired by every individ- 
ual of the corps she enters, loses caste the moment she becomes the wile of 
one of their brother officers. She has done the regiment an injury. They 
ull declare that such acts are ruinous in its consequences. The mess suffers 





—it breaks up the society—throws more duty upon the others; for married 


a Waterloo hero—that he had 


‘Stood on the battle plain 
Where every step was over theslain, _ : 
And the brand and the ball had passed him by. 


The closing scene of the ceremony, no picture can equal for mournful so- 
lemnity—when the attendant troops rest their hands and right cheeks upon 
the butt of their firelocks, and form a street, through which the coffin of their 
comrade passes. It is termed ‘mourn arms;’ and, with truth, few can look 
upon it—even the most hardened, unmoved. 

And then the bugles cease their wailing strain, as the coffin is lowered into 
the grave. A volley is fired, the clergyman pronounces the blessing; and, 
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alter a moment’s the procession moves away, and they leave the dead 
to the silence ot his last home, . ; 
And sudden, evanescent as homan grief, is the change! The band strikes 
up a lively strain—strange contrast to the wail of sorrowful music which a 
few moments before filled the air—and, with quick steps, the mourners return 
to the business of life; and it is well that so it should be. It is not a suldier’s 
character or vocation to waste nomenis in idle gloom. Their comrade sleeps, 
honoured at least in death. He has had an enviable privilege—a soldier's fu- 
eral! and that is a subject of exultation. No doubt there are many ot every 
rank who have left a much-loved regiment, after having spent years in ils 
service, who, on a bed of sickness, and with the prospect of death before them, 
in imagination have wandered to days that are gone, when their lives passed 
#0 cheerily in the midst of their comrades, and who have felt that it would 
ha ve been a satisfaction, how great, how soothing! to think that they would 
be followed to the grave by those gallant comrades, and that the last sound 
wafted over their coffins, would be the farewell volley from their troop. 
EE 


MEMOIR OF THE WAR OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


The provinces which form the Republic of Venezuela, from the time that 
the adventurous spirit ot the first conquerors ceased to be sustained by pros- 

cts of rapid wealth from discoveries of gold and silver, and that the pear! 
aberies on their coasts, which had attracted the early settlers, had ceased to 
be productive, had enjoyed an almost uninterrupted peace. The scanty popu- 
Jation had become agricultural and pastoral. To habits of enterprise had 
succeeded a degenerate lethargy. The fertility of the svil supplied them abun, 
dantly without an effort of activity. Old Spain, jealons of her colonies, had 
always interposed successfully the greatest obstacles to immigration into the 
Captaincy-General, and the privilege of entry was only to be purchased at a 
high price. The people were profoundly ignorant. The Holy Inquisition 
exercised so strict a censorship that the minds of the people might not be con. 
taminated by heresy and revolutionary ideas, that the introduction of books 
was almost prohibited. All situations of trust under government were en- 
grossed by Spaniards. The commerce was impelled by monopolies and vexa- 
tious restrictions, but the inhabitants, unambitious ot anything beyond the 
ruie abundance of which their soil was prodigal, slumbered on in all the bliss 
of ignorance and contentment. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Spain having sunk low from 
her high estate, found it no longer practicable to keep her colonies hermeti. 
cally sealed. [n the attemptto moderate her financial derangements, the com- 
merce of the Captaincy-General was subjected to too high a pressure, and an 
organized system of contraband trade with the British West India Islands was 
the consequence. An intercourse ensued, which gavethe Spanish Americans 
opportunities of comparing the state of their institutions with those of their 
energetic neighbours, and imbibing a few notions of freedom and innova 
tion. 

The folly and weakness of the minister Godoi having precipitated Spain 
into a war with Great Britain, the immediate consequence was the destruc. 
tion of her fleets, and the capture of Trinidad, which, being separated from 
Venezuela only by the placid Guif of Paria, became atierwards at once 
the rendezvous of conspirators, and the magazine of their arms and amma. 
nition. 

During the previous year of ’96, four state prisoners, who had been arrested 
and found guilty of plotting an insurrection in favour of the French revolu- 
tionary principles, having Lad their capital sentences commuted to incarcera- 
tion in some unhealthy part of South America, arrived at La Guayra, and 
being loosely guarded, and allowed to communicate freely with the inhabi. 
tants while their final place of imprisonment was yet undecided, found nu. 
merous proselytes among the newly-awakened youth, to the popular princi_ 
ples of the day. ' 

Sir Thomas Picton, the first Governor of Trinidad, having received instruc . 
tions to foment the desire of independence among the Spanish colonists, pub- 
lished his dispatcnes to encourage the disaffected. The Spauish Captain- 
General offered a reward of twenty thousand dollars for the head of the Bri. 
tish Governor, to which the latter replied by a counter order of twenty for the 
Spaniard’s, and an invitation to coine and take his. A crude conspiracy hav- 
ing been the consequence of this excitement, the object of which, however, 
was change of government only, not separation from Spain, it was discov. 
ered, crushed without difficalty, and punished by the banishment of some of 
those implicated. 

A succeeiting Governor, disapproving of his predecessor’s lenity, caused 
several ringleaders to be executed, among whom was Espana, one of the prin- 
cipal conspirators, who, leaving the asylum of Trinidad, which he had sought 
with his companion Gual, to enjoy the society of his wife, had Leen surprised 
in spite of every disguise, by the authorities, and captured. This attempt of 
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spirit of South American independence, was at the same time despatched to 

ngland to solicit her intervention, while offers of commercial advantage 
which the revolutionists judged, from former experience, would be more likely 
to procure their favour than any admiration ot their principles, were made tu 
the governors of the neighbouring British colonies. 

Several of the provinces protested against the usurpation of the Junta 
Don Fernando Miyares, Governor of one of these, was named Captaiu Gen- 
eral by the Regency; and Cortabonia, the Minister of the Supreme Council 
of Spain and the Indies, armed with ample power, called upon the Junta to 
recognise and swear obedience to the Cortes assembled at tne isle of Leon, 
with an offer of pardon for the past. Upon their refusal, Cortabonia declared 
Venezuela in a state of blockade, ani, not having vessels sufficient to enfurce 
this, issued letters of marque, a proceeding which, by converting the inhabi- 
tants of the coast into pirates, gave an early character of ferocity to the war 
which ensued. The first military effurts of the Junta, under the guidance of 
the Marquis del Toro, met with a little success, but very little honour. At 
this jancture Miranda, at the instigation of Bolivar, again presented himself 
atthe port of Venezuela. The Junta, ruling in the name of Ferdinand, 
hesitated to receive the avowed champion of separa'tiun and republicanism ; 
but, yielding to the clamour of the people, he was aflerwards greeted in 
Caraccas with every mark of honour and respect, and plaeed at the head of 
the army. 

The Congress assembled, according to the summons, early in 1811, and the 
republican party, having gained ground rapidly sin e the arsival ot Miranda, 
published their declaration of independence. The armed opposition of the 
Canarians—many natives of these islands were resident in Caraceas and in 
the city of Velencia—was promptly put down, and a short interval of quiet 
ensued. The royalists were, in the mean iime, by no means inactive in the 
provinces which adhered to Spain. ‘I'hey successfully oppesed the arms of 
the republic in Guayana, and in Coro Monteverde, a fortunate adventurer, 
had commenced his career by striking several happy blows in the cause of 
Spain. 

"The awful earthquake which desolated halt the citiesot Venezuela, occur- 
red at the same juncture, and the minds of the survivors were peculiarly open 
tu superstitious terror. The clergy, originally foreseeing their debasement in 
the progress of the republican party, and already assailed by the Congress, 
oa to the ygt tottering ruins of Caraccas, La Guayra, Merida, and Ve- 
encia, as to a manilestation of the wrath of Heaven: while Guayana, Coro, 
and Maracaybo, the loyal provinces, were untouched. The scared and fain- 
ishing peuple, who had fled from the ruins of their cities into the plains, and 
who, except from love of novelty, had never telt deeply interested in the revo- 
Jution, resumed their loyalty. Deep financial distress came upon the new 
government. Cities and provinces began to declare against them, and Mon- 
teverde continued to gain ground. 

In this dilemma, the diciatorship, under the title, less startling to republican 
ears, of generalissimo, was offered to Miranda, who accepted the post. Either 
the abilities of Miranda were ovei-rated, or those of the more fortunate Mon- 
teverde were greater than the republican annalists allow; the acts of the for- 
mer were, however, unequal to his former reputation, and in the present crisis 
he was beaten from post to post, and, finally, making a capitulation which his 
lientenant thought disgraceful, he was arrested by Bolivar and others, and 
being found in confinement by Monteverde, was transferred {rom one dungeon 
to another till be died in 1816; while Monteverde was rewarded tor his suc- 
cess by being made Captain General, and the title of Pacificator was confer- 
red upon him by the Spanish government. 

All Venezuela had returned to the protection of the mother country. The 
dream of juntas, constituiions, and independence had vanished before the pro 
gress of the fortunate chies, like frost work beforeche morning sun. A viola- 
tion of the terms of the capitulation, which provided for their permission to 
depart, had placed in his hands many of the leaders of the party, most of 
whom were imprisoned or banished, the rest had either become emigrants or 
reoegades, ‘The most ardent patriots had lost all hope of their cause, anu be- 
gan to dcubt the pleasure of dying uselessly for their country, 

The Pacificator’s policy, however, became eminently unpeaceful by a se- 
ries of tyranny and persecution; he managed not only to drive those whe ha." 
embraced the independent party to desperation, but to estrange the royaiists, 
and make enemies of the doubiful. A few daring adventurers in Cumana, 
where his oppression bad been most felt, were in arms early in the next year, 
under Morino (a native of Trinidad), Bermudes, and Pier, gained important 
successes, and having at length taken the town of Maturin, upon the Guera- 
piche, finally defeated the Pacificator himself, who had taken command in 
person. 

In the meantime, the Paciticator found himself threatened from the opposite 
-Xtremities of his government. Amongthe prisoners whom his violation ot 
the capitulation of Miranda had placed in his hands was Bolivar. The lauer 
teing a man of large fortune and accomplishments, and with numerous friends, 
both among the Spaniards and Venezuelans, was strongly recommended to 





a few ardent spirits, excited by fureign intrigue, met with no sympathy from 
the people, whose attachment to ole Spain, in spite of her evil policy and va- 
cillation, was unabated. 

The revolutionary fires slambered among their ashes, but a leader of 
ability was not wanting, whose long-cherished hope it had been to witness in 
his native country the scenes among which his youth had been passed else 
where, 

Miranda, a native of Caraccas, had entered the military service at an early 
age. When Spain and France took the resolution, which afierwards recoiled 
upon themselves, ofaidingthe British North American colonies in their strug- 
gle with the mother country, Miranda, then a Captain, accompanied the 
Spanish troops to North America, and during the stirring scenes ot that war 
he adopted those views as to the regeneration o! hisown country, to wiich he 
afterwards enthusiastically adhered. 

Miranda served afterwards with distinction in different parts of the world ; 
he had travel'ed much. The romance of real history might sometimes emu- 
late the pages of the Thousand and One Nights. The lively chronicler con- 
ducts the Venezuelan adventurer from his native tropics to the snows of the 
Russian capital, and the arms of the Empress Catharine. He, however, 
subsequently in England in 1790, made his first proposition to the English 
minister of the plan which he hadso long cherished, for the emancipation ot 
his native colony. The active soldier of fortune afterwards earned a dis- 
tinguished reputation in 92 and ’93 in the service of the French republic, in 
which he obtained the rai k ot Lieut..General. Reverses, among which were 
the ill success of the blockade cf Maestricht, in which the present King of 
the French served under his orders; the loss of the battle ot Neerwinde, in 
which he commanded the left wing; and a suspicion of his having partaken 
in the treason of Dumcuriez, drove him trom the territory of the French re- 
public. From ’98 to 1804 he urged various plans with the English minister 
to : ffect his object, as well as with the government of the United States, but 
at length, tempted by the entreaties of the mere sanguine of the banished 
party in South America, and yielding to his own impatience, he embarked 
upon an ill-digested enterprise, having only succeeded in procuring from the 
British a promise to prevent reinforcements being sent out by Spain, and from 
the United States permission to recruit adventurers. 

The expedition reached the shores of Venezuela in 1806, but, finding the 
government prepared, were obliged to seek safety in Trinidad, with the loss of 
two of their schooners. The proclamations of Miranda were burned by the 
public executioner at Caraccas; a prize set upon his head: he was declared 
an enemy of God and the King, and his soul was treated with the least pos- 
sible respect by the Holy Inquisition. 

An equally unsuccessful attempt was made the same year with a force of 
five hundred men. Larding and taking possession of Coro, he had the morti- 
fication to find that his cause was not so popular as he had been led to expect; 
that he was indifferently supported by the British government; and upon in- 
telligence that the Spanish Governor was marching against him with eight 

thousand men, he abandoned his ill-managed scheme, again sought refuge in 
Trinidad, and, finally, gave up the enterprise. 

Venezuela remained in complete tranquillity after this failure, and the at- 
Sapa of the colonies to old Spain was undoubted; but the vacillation of 
her royal family, soon unset Jed the minds of the colonists. 

uzzled between the claims of the Commissioners of Murat, which, how- 
ever, were angrily rejected by the people, still enthusiastic for the deposed 
monarch ot the Junta of Seville, and of the Central Junta, together with the 
imperfect nature of the intelligence which reached him, the irresolute Gover 
nor called to his assistance a Junta , 
whom issued no great wisdom, but a valuable precedent for those who cher- 


ished the cause ms independence, The last-named Central Junta having de- 
clared that the colon es were integral portions of the monarchy, and given to 
each a share, however theoretieg 
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the Pacificator’s clemency ; and the latter not perceiving the future liberator 
in the unpretending appearance and demeanour of the young Colonel, ani 
also taking into consideration that he had borne a prominent part in the arrest 
ot Miranda, suffered him to leave the country, though he afierwards confis- 
cated his property. 

Bolivar repaired to Carthagena at the end o1 1812, where there were already 
ssembled numerous tugitives from the same quarter. 

The revolution in New Grenada had proceeded simultaneously with that of 

Venezuela. Latterly its provinces had divided into two republics, one of 
which, New Granada, was engaged in combating for her independence with 
the royalists of Santa Maria and Panama, who commanded the navigation of 
the river Magdalena, The Venezuelan refugees did good service in the ar- 
mies of New Granada, and none more than bolivar, who, equally skilled in 
wielding the pen, and having himself a more comprehensive view of the na- 
ture of the struggle between Spain and the South American colonies than the 
over chiefs, who seldom looked teyond the separate colony in which they 
were interested, succeeded at length in persuading the government of New 
Granada of the policy of combating Spain in the provinces of Venezuela, 
and to intrust him with a body of troups to cross the frontier. 
His march was commenced with only five hundred men; but these, having 
served fur some time under his command, were in the highest discipline, and 
devoved to his person, Having heard at Merida of numerous sanguinary 
executions, under the authority of the Spanish government, who persisted in 
treating their opponents as rebels; and, attributing in a great measure tue 
failure of Miranda to a mistaken lenity, he published his determination to 
make reprisals, and proclaim a war to the knife (guerra al muerte). In one 
month he had taken Merida and Truxillo, and two provinces became recon- 
quered tothe republic of Venezuela. Here his permission from New Grana- 
da to employ hertroopsceased. But Bolivar, judging the occasion to be op- 
portune, and having now a cunfidence in his own abilities and resources, 
resoived upon disobedience at all risks. He entered the province of Varinas 
by arapid march: in aseries of combats beat and dispersed the royalist forces, 
and recruited his own ; and finally, Monteverde bay 1. fled, and thrown him- 
self into Puerto Cabello, he entered Caraccas victu: wusly, amid the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants, who hailed him with the tiileot Liberator. From 
the same city, one year before, he had with difficulty made his escape, an 
obscure and beaten partisan, by the permission of tne same Monteverde, who 
now fled before his approach. 

The re-establishment of the republic was imm diately proclaimed, under 
the auspices of New Granada, butas the emergency re:juireda larger authority 
to be in the hands of the executive, it was determined that, during the con- 
tinuance of the war, an absolute authority should be conferred upon the mili- 
tary chief, and the dictatorship was accepted by Bolivar. 

Morino, in the provinces of Cumana and Barcelona, had been equally suc. 
cessful. He successively defeated the royalists, avenging upon them the 
crueltiesot Monteverde, till the provinces, as well as Marguerita, were entirely 
sublued to the republic. 

The affairs of the republic appeared to prosper, but in the meantime there 
arose, in the remoter forests and savannahs of Guayana, two sanguinary lea. 
ders, who were destined before long to change the state of affairs. Bores 
ard Morales, the first originally a pirate, the last a Canarian adventurer, 
but both laiterly serving in the royalist armies, had fled trom the wreck of one 
of tbe conquered garrisons, and sought refuge in Guayana, which had always 
adhered to the cause of Spain—both crafty in council, and active in the field, 
they soon acquired a reputation which brought them numerous followers, The 
hardy Llaneros of the Orinoko, whom traditonary loyalty to the Spanish mon- 


of Councillors, from the mukivade of arch first induced to follow the fortunes of these aciventurers, found in their 


lawless ranks, where ample pillage was allowed, and few restraints of aiscip 
line exercised, a life congenial with their habits. From a few hundred of 
these wild horsemen, their followers arose to thousands, and the magnitude 
of their enterprise increased in propoitien. If beaten, their active horses, ard 
knowledge of the savannahs, enabled them to disperse, to meet again upon a 
more favourable juncture ; it victors, the sack of a town, or the spoilsof an 
army, rewarded them. The Llanos of Caraccas, Yarinas, aod Apure, were 
before many months in the power of these enterprising chiefs, and they found 
themselves fully able to cope with the armies of the republic. Tne Liberator 
for long maintained his ground. No sooner, however, did he destroy one 
army than the royalists led out another from their Llanos; the war assumed 
a character of unmixed ferocity. Bores and Morales, naturally bloodthirsty, 
fully acted up to the principle of giving no quarters to rebels,—men, women, 


nt in the name of King Ferdi-| and children were butchered without distinction ; and Bolivar, in reprisa), 
the Marquis del Toro | executed eight hundred prisoners, when the royalists were ad-ancing upon 
ovinees which had refused | him towards Caraceas. Monteverde, in the meantime, who had been long 


closely besieged at Puerto Cabello,was deposed, and, leaving the country, was 
no more heardotg 
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The cause of the republic might yet have triumphed, but Morino, jealous 
of the Liberator’s fame, and desirous of maintaining his independence in the 
provinces which he had conquered, gave little or tardy assistance to the gene- 
ral cause. Several obstinate engagements were fought between the opposite 
forces, whose armies frequenily mustered from five to eight thousand men on 
either side. The republican arms were at length defeated. Bolivar and Mo- 
rinc embarked with the intention of saving the treasure for a (uvure siluggle. 
In this they failed, through the reachery and cupidity of the adventurers in 
command of the fleet; and, endeavouring to reland, tound themselves ill- 
received, and with difficulty escaped. 

Bermudes, the Lieutenant of Morino, made a gallant defence of the pro- 
vince of Cumana, but being finally detected at Maturin, which had been the 
scene of numerous conflicts, and where the royalist leader Bores was slain, 
Morales found himself the victor, at the head of five thousand troops, The 
vanquished endeavoured to effect their escape by sea, but found neither refuge 
nor mercy. A royalist piratical squadron, whichcruised along the coasts, in- 
tercepted the fugitives, whose boats they captured, and sunk within sight of 
the inhabitants of Trinidad; and the last remnaat of the republican army ot 
the west, under Urdaneta, retreated into New Granada, and placed its 
under the protection of the congress, 

At the conclusion ef the year 1814 the colony had been re-annexed to the 
crown of Spain, by the unaided exeriions of the royalists. The island of 
Marguerita alone held outand a few scattered bands, wancering about the 
savannahs, were all that remained of therepublican force within the bounuar- 
ies of the Captaincy-Genera!. ‘ ’ , 

Ferdinand’s first’care, upon his restoration, was for his revolted colonies, 
A well-equipped army of fitieen thousand men, under the command of Gen - 
eral Morillo, in sixty-five transports, escorted,by the * San Piedrodi Alcantara, 
a se venty-four, leit Cadiz early in 1815, and reached the cvasts of Terra 
Firma on the 3rd of April. , : ; 

It might have been imagined that such a force, united with Morales’ five 
thousand Venezuelans, would have found the task of confirming the au- 
thority of the fatherland easy,more especially as Marguerita shorily afterward 
submited, upon the arriva! of an expedition in her harbours, and a promise 
ot oblivion from the past, which at the time wasrigidly kept. Nevertheless, 
the Spanish General found himself in a situation where unforseen misfor- 
tunes rendered his positon one of extreme difficulty. The first o! these was 
the loss of the miiliary chest, by the foundering ol‘ San Pidro di Alcantara, 
which, as no further suppl; of money was sent him fromSpain, threw himon 
the province for the support of his army,reduced him to the necessity ol levying 
ruinous contributions, and forced loans, upon the already exhausted country. 
The separation had been hitherto the -vork ofa party, by no means —, 
movement, The subsequent proceedings of government, which @ opted a 
system of persecution and spoliation, through means of courts of sequestrauion 
councils of war, tribunals of appeal, espionage, arrests, and feigne di conspir- 
acies, delivered the country over to the rapacity and vindictiveness of numer- 
ous subordinates, which ‘soon reduce the improverished Ven: zuelans, even 
those foumerly of undisputed loyalty, to Jook to war as their only hope ot 
safety. } 

But another cause of the alieuation of the royalists was the contempt with 
which Morillo himself and his officers treated the rough soldiers of fortune, 
whe had upheld the cause of Spain, and subdued he republic betove hisartival 
An ill-umed jest, that, ifsuch were the victors, what must have been the van- 
quished, approved of by Morillo, and adopted throughout the Spanish army, 
completed the disgust of these and combined the Americans, in heart at least, 
against the Spaniards. ’ me 

In the meantime, eight thousand men were taken by Morillo to the inva 
sion of NewGranada. He left behind him, as Lientenani-Governor, Caj: jal, 
who was shortly replaced by Moxo, the author of all the most obnoxious 
measures, Ress 

The remnant of the republican force, which had taken refuge In New 
Granada, under Urdaneta, augmented, in its retreat, by numerous partes 
of republicans, was well received by that government. By the advice yt Ur- 
danetta, a number ot his cavalry officers, among whom was Paez, were des- 
patched into the Llanos of Cosonare, to organize a force ol cavalry. This 
was the nucleus of what afterwards became the army of Apure. Narino, the 
president of the seceded province of Candinamarca, had been taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards, and the congress of New Granada, iesolving to re-aunex 
that province by force to its government, ordered him. to perform that ser- 
vice, 

Inthe meanwhile Bolivar, fleeing from the scene of his reverses, presented 
himself b: fore the congress of New Granada The ati ities he had shown 
in the conduct of his exhitiion into Venezuela, in spile of his later disasters, 
together with the polit ¢ modesty with whieh he, a Venezuelan, and recently 
dictator in his own country—tendered an account of bis conductto the New 
Granadians, under whose auspices he had commenced his undertaking, won 
him their confidence and applause. [is address was replied to by the com- 
pliment, that, ‘though the republic had been occupied by the Spaniards, it 
yet survived in his person.’ Andtohim was immediately entrusied the reduc- 
tion of the seceded province, which he’successiully executed, capturing its 
capital Santa Fe de Bogota. He was thensent with Urdanetia’s division to 
descend the Magdalena, and operate against the royalists of Santa Maria. 
Here he found himself much perplexed and thwarted by the jealousies of the 
chiefs of New Granada, who were dissatisfed at being placed under the 
orders ot a stranger; and finding thathe was thus prevented from servirg the 
general cause with effect, he passed over to Jamaica with several other Vene- 
zuelan officers 1o prepare for afresh effort, An attempt at assassination, 
said tothave been at the instigation of Moxo, the acting Captain-General 
ot Caraccas, had here well nigh deprived the cause of its leader. Bolivar 
occupied the same sleeping apartment with one of his officers, who had leit 
New Granada in his company. In this there was a hammock and a bed, 
the first of which it was his usual } raetice to occupy. His companion enter- 
ing one night earlie: than usual, threw himself into the hammock, and fell 
asleep, Bolivar, entering afterwards, and unwilling to disturb bis friend’s 
slumbers, slept upon the bed. In the night the assassin entering the cham- 
ber, feeling his way up to the hammock, stabbed and killed the occupant. He 
was apprehended the next day, confessed his crime and was exc cuted. 

The Liberator, having coliected a sma'l expedition, including some of his 
most valued officers, embarked in seven arn ed schooners, commanded by Leuis 
Brion, formerly a rich merchant and privateer, whom the fascineting manners 
and brilliant career of Bolivar had attached to his fortunes, and who was ever 
afterwards the Admiral of the fleet. He appeared at Margucrita, where he 
took two small ships of war, which were blockading the island, and caused tke 
Spaniards to abandon to Arismendi, the leader of the insurrection, the castle of 
Santa Rosa . 

The chiefs assembled in the island, to put a stop te any disputes and jealous- 
ies, publicly dec!ared Bolivar supreme chief, and Morino his second in com- 
mand; a descent was made upon the coast with some success, and veveral 
officers were land d to organize troops in Cumana. A second descent was 
made at Puerto Cabello, and shortly afterwards an expedition, conducted by 
General M‘Gregor, of subsequent notoriety as the cacique of Poyais, was des- 
patched into the interior, for the purpose of collecting the wandering guerillas 
and scattered republican parties, availing themselves of the altered temper of 
the people, and inspiring confidence intothe minds o their adherents. M'Gre- 
gor’s march was very successful. He defeated several parties of Toyalists; 
communicated with the army of Apure ; and after taking a long circuit, to ena- 
ble the scattered parties to unite their army to his, he occupied Barcelona with 
a respectable force, and received supplies from Marguerita, and reinforcements 
from the neighbouring towns. ' 

Bolivar, in the meantime, had landed on the coast of Cumana, to seek intel- 
ligence of, and co-operate with M‘Gregor. Morino and Bermoudes bere, from 
motives of jealousy, refused to acknowledge his authority, aud he re-embarked, 
aud sailed fur Hayti ; but hearing of the arrival of M’Gregor at Barcelona, he 
shortly repaired thither, accompanied by several officers, and took command 
of the army. ; 

Two years bad now elapsed since the utter defeat of the republicans by Mo- 
rales. The strength of the royalists had been since augmented by a fine army 
from the mother country, under an experienced general. And yet at the pre- 
sent moment, though Morillo had completed the re-conquest of New Granada, 
the Liberator was about to take the field with more substantial hopes of per- 
mament success than ever. A sketch of the situation of the parties at the end 
oi the year 1816, will introduce another chapter. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND. 
Coningsby ; or, the New Generation. By B. D’Isracui, M.P. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: 1814, 
Historic Fancies, By the Hon. Grorce Sypney Smyrur, M.P. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1844. 


England’s Trust, and other Poems. By Lord Joun Mannees, M.P. Lon- 

don: 1844, 

Having been sometimes asked, What do the terms ‘ Young England’ im- 
port? we have been induced to gratify the less intormed of our reacer+ with 
a notice of tre very small party who rejoice in that name—a notice brief and 
slight, but which may suffice for the present, to give some idea «1 its compcs 
sition and pretensions. Should any circumstances occur to invest it with fur- 


ther importance, we may hereatier be induced to resume the subject ina more 
detailed and elaborate manner. 
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We must, however, say that this party, though small, and in some of its 
aspecis rather laughable, is yet entitled to more attention than it seems to 
have received. But this claim arises more perhaps from the causes from 
which it bas sprung, and the feelings of which it isthe exponent, than trom 
any immediate practical results to which it can lead. Though, as just stated, 
it is nowhere numerous, it has nevertheless had some influence on tue pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, owing to the ability of its members 10 
that House, In the House of Lords it is not avowedly represeated by more 
than one lay Peer anda Bishop. But its influence is greater than its num- 
bers, and its organization is on the whole complete. Afier a curious inspec- 
tion and enumeration of the limbs and features of a new-born infant, we recol- 
lect once upon a time to have heard, that the first observation of a wondering 
but intelligent child was—‘ Dear baby has gt a little of every thing.’ So it 
is with ‘ Young England.” It has got a litle of every thiag ;—a litle of his- 
tory, somewhat more of metaphysics, a small portion of unintelligible theolo- 
gy, expanded and inflated into an enormous bubble, bright ia prismatic 
culours, but bursting at the first touch.of a teather; and a very little political 
economy, almost as bubble-lixe and irflated—not to mention other smaller 
accomplishments. As Swift said of his friend Dr Delany :— 

‘ You scarce upon the borders enter, 
Beiore you're in the very centre ; 
Yet in this narrow compass we 
Observe a vast variety.’ 


But we are tar trom intending or wishing to depreciate the attainments of the 
Party. There never was one which, for its numbers, has produced so many 
parliamentary speakers and so many authors. Their indilers of verse are 
particularly numerous: ‘Tam mulia genera linguarum sunt in hoe munde ! 
et nihil sine voce est!’ Among the chiet ornaments cf the fraternity are those 
nained at the head of this article. ‘(heir works may be said to contain a 

re ty ull exposition of their political creed, and exemplification of their intel. 
ectual powers Both the one and the other appear to us to nave been misap- 
prehended in some respects. By themselves and their immediate followers, 
they have been made the victims of exaggerated encumium. ‘They are pos- 
sessed by the evil spirit of a coterie. When Mr Smythe dedicates his ‘ His- 
toric F'ancies’ to Lord John Manners, he takes occasion to designate that 
very arniable young nobleman as ‘ the Philip Sydney of our generation,’ and, 
in return, the Poemsot this modern Sydney are ‘ admiringly as well as attec- 
tiunately iascribedto his friend.’ In Coningsby, the individuals who compose 
the party are so clearly designated, and some ot the likenesses are so striking, 
that the addition of their names would only be a needless formality ; and they 


are held up to public veneration as the future regenerators of England and of 


mankind, 

Being for the most part young men their historian, Mr. D'Israeli, declares 
war against age, and proclaims that Engiand is alone to be saved by ils 
youth ; and he decides with equal confidence, thatthe very restricted circle 
of which he is the eulogist, contains all the apostles who are to produce a new 
order of things, ‘Thou art the man!’ he says to his hero, with all the em- 
phasis of a self-iuspired and seif-accredited prophet. On the other hand, 
those who depreciate ‘ Young England’ represent them as vain, disappointed, 
and selfish adventurers, with whom the spreta: injuria forme the only moving 
power; and who, iftuey had been admitted to a share in the distribution of 
political honours, would have been the panegyrisis of much thatthey are now 
the loudest to coutemn. Had they been made Lordsof the Treasury or under 


Secretaries of State, it is sneeringly suggested we should have heard less of | 


them as authors or moralists. ‘Tae praise is absured andexaggerated ; but 
we think the censure still more unjust. There are larger and higher princi- 
ples appealed to—there are occasionally more generous aspirations to be dis- 
covered among them than can by any reasouabl possibilily be reconciled 
with low, surdid, or insincere Views And if we shall have occasion to deal 
somewhat severely with their faults and their mistakes it is because we think 
that meny members of the party are deserving of better and nobler things 
than belongs to the destiny wich they are striving, by fantastic meaus, to 
work out for themselves. 

The first characteristic is their presumption, Desirous to fix their own 
statues On the most elevated pedestal, they act as determined iconoclasts,— 
thinking that to buiid they must first destroy, and that it is from among ruins 
only that they can obtain their materials, 

‘The time is out of joint, O cursed spite! 

That ever we were born to set it right.’ 
They apply these lines with this qualification only, that they never express 
any aversion to the task, nor any doubi of their ability to perform it. ‘The 
Whigs,’ say they, ‘are worn out’—'‘Conservatism is a sham, and Radicalism 
a pollution.’ —‘Loyalty is dead, and reverence is only a galvanized cerpse.’-— 
They accordingly conclude that they, and they alone, are called forth, and 
competent to eff ct the salvation of the country. Politically connected, whils: 
in opposition, with the Tory party—giving to that party now in office a gen- 


the submissive attitude of creeping. On the contrary, they are professed pos- 
ture-makers. We must be permitted to call their affectation of ney ve se | 
and exaggeration, a vulgarism. To excite surprise is no such very difficult 
task. Itis done more certainly by a monster than by an Apollo. For one 
painter who can emulate the delicate and transparent skies and distances of 
Claude, a hundred pretenders to art may be fuund to parody th? blood-red sun 
and inky mountains ot Martin. Every sound with this school becomes a 
shriek, every attitude a distortion. A few extracts will disclose the tone of the 
School, and at the same time exemplify the phraseology of their principal 
author. The preparation for a first meeting between an E1on schoolboy and 
a somewhat formidable uncle, is there deseribed as denoting ‘ that desperation 
which the scaflold requires. His face was pale; his hand was moist; his 
heart beat with tumult.’ The attachment of schoolboys is depicted in this 
piece of fantastic jargon :—‘ At school, t-iendship is a passion. It entrances 
the being; it tears the soul. All love ot alter life can never bring its rapture 
or its wretchedness; no bliss so absorbing; no pangs of despair so keen: 
what insane sensitiveness; what frantic sensibility; what earthquakes of the 
heart and whirlwinds of the soul are confined in the single phrase—a school- 
boy’s friendship!’ The only resemblance that we have ever met to this, is in 
a description said to have been given by an American citizen of his favourite 
horse. ‘He is a thunder and lightning creature, with a dash of the earthquake 
inhim.’ In another passage, a storm in a forest induces M1. D’Israeli atonce 
to borrow and to deform one of the most exquisite passages in Mr. Taylor’s 
Poem of ‘Edwin the Fair.’ ‘The wind howled, the branches of the forest 
stirred, and sent forth sounds like an incantation. The varioys voices of the 
mighty trees were distinguishable as they sent forth their terr8for their agony. 
The oak roared, the beechshrieked,theelm sent forth its deep and long-drawn 
groan, the passion of the ash was seard in moans of thrilling anguish.’ 

‘These passages are not to be viewed as merely exemplifying vices of style. 
In tact, they do much more. The same absurd inflation, as already noticed, 
ex'ends to principles and opinions. The politics of the school are founded on 
the rejection ofall experience ; its philosophy on a contempt forall experiment. 
‘Great men never want experience,’ is the dogmaof Mr. D’Israeli; and upon 
this theory he argues that youth alone can perform great or good actions, and 
that the age of thirty-seven is the fatal bound which neither patriotism nor 
genius can pass. The inatility of experience he seeks to prove by a long 
catalogue, in which are whimsically united as inexperienced men, Raphael 
and Grotius, Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley, Luther and Lord Clive, 
Innocent I[1., William Pitt, and Don John of Austria. This is abundantly 
ridiculous, The men with whom we are dealing delight in rejecting all 
common sense as the type and evidence of vulgar expediency, 


*Toshun the expedient and the good pursue,’ 


they take as their motto. Butthey never condescend to distinguish between 
that jow and selfisn principle of action which is misnamed expediency, and 

that generous and enlarge { expediency which is but another word for wisdom. 
| True expediency is but the application of a just principle,to practice ;—not 
| by auy sacrifice of the principle, but by applying it with a wise adaptation to 

circumstances. To shorten sail in a storm, to spread out canvass when the 
wind abales, is acting according to expediency; but yet neither the one alter— 
native nor the other trees the pilot {rom the duty of keeping the vessel in her 
true course, studying the best chart, and fixing his eyes on the stars oron the 
| compass It isonly when expediency is mean and selfish that it is debased; 
ani debased more especially when it resolves itself wholly ivto personal 
interests, How far the expediency of which Young England most loudiy 
complains cumes within this category, it is for that party and not for us to 
decide. 








The conclusions drawn from English history on their principles, are as 
extravagant as the principles themselves. ‘Man is only great when he acts 
| from the passions ; never irresistible but when he appeals to the imagination.’ 
G ping in search of these. it is therefore in the relation between the feudal mon- 
arch and his subjects, between the baronial noble and his vassals, that Mr D’ 
Israeli seeks for the true ties of obligation and sympathy. As to our present 
condition, it seems that we cannot even boast of being goverued by a legitimate 
sovereign. Lord John Manners informs us, that it is at the tomb of the Stuarts 

‘that religion s ngs 
Her requiem o’er our latest rightful kings ;’ 
and he asks despondingly, 


‘ Where now is that fond reverence which sp ead 
A holy halo round each royal head, 
And showed the world that more than earthly thing, 
The Lord’s anointed in a sceptred king ?” 

Hence, also, Beckett, Wolsey, and Laud, are designated as sain's and 
martyrs—the regular clergy as ‘a staff of holy mex ;' ‘ her once keen sword ’ is 
still described as the just attribute of the Church; and we are conjured to 
imitate those times, when, ‘ unrestrained by mortmaia’s jealuus laws,’ prety was 


eral, though occasionally a vituperative as must be held as possess-} permitted to offer gold and gems, 


ing a competent knowledge of what Conservatism is. The following 


dialogue between the heroes of Mr. D'Israeli’s very clever, but in some re- 


spects very objectionable Novel, describes their feelings, after the triumph 
ot the Conservative cause, at a successful electicn tor the borough of Cam- 
bridge :— 

‘ By Jove!’ said the panting Buckhurst, throwing himself on the sofa, ‘it 
was well done—never was anything better done. An immense triumph— 
the greatest triumph the Conservative cause bas had; and yet,’ he added 
laughing, ‘if any fellow were toask me what the Conservative cause was, | 
am sure [ should not know what to say.’ 

‘Why, it’s the cause of our glorious institutions,’ said Coningsby; ‘a 


‘ To deck the forehead of the queen of heaven.’ 
All that marks the progress of modern times is denounced— 
* Let wealta and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.’ 

Nor are these frenzied ideas confined to pvetry only. The Revolution of 
1688, is denounced as authoritatively in prose as in verse. Our Parliamen:ary 
constitution is represented as copied from the Venetian Senate—the represent- 
ative system as but ‘a happy device of a ruder age, to which it was admirably 
adapted ; an age of semi-civilization, but a system which now exhibits many 
symptoms of desuetude.’ The happiest expedient of the political philosophy 


Crown robbed of its prerogatives—a Chure, controlled by a Commission—| of modern times for combining liberty and order, power with responsibility, is 


and an Aristocracy that does not lead.’ 
‘ Under whose genial influence the order of the Peasan'ry—a country’s 


pride—has vanished from the face of the land, said Henry Sydney, ‘ and is 


succeeded by a race of serfs who are cailed labourers, and who burn ricks,’ 


‘ Under which,’ continued Coningsby, ‘the crown has become a cipher, the 


church a sect, the nobility drones, and the people drudges.’ 


‘[t is the great constitutional cause,’ said Lord Vere, ‘that refuses eyery- 
thing to argument—yields everything to agitation. Conservative in Parlia- 
ment, destructive out of doors—that has no objection to any change, provided 


only it be effected by unauthorized means.’ 


‘ The first public association of men,’ said Coningsby, ‘who have worked 


for an avowed end without enunciating a single principle.’ 


* And who have established political infidelity throughout the land,’ said 


Lord Henry. 


scornfully rejecte!. The only real principle of representation adapted to our 
era, Mr. D'Israeli considers to be public opinion, of which the public Journals 
are the practical expositors, and which, with the Monarch, is to be supreme. 

The state of society is dealt with, as might be anticipated, in quite as extra- 
ordinary a manner us our laws and constitution The middle classes seem to 
be excluded as unworthy of all consideration, The eyes of Young England 
can only discover in the body politic, what they consider the head of guld and 
feet of clay ;—the heart, which carries on the circulation, forms no part of that 
body. For the very lowest class of all the strongest sympathy is professed, 
and we believe hones'ly felt, but it is strangely manifested. It is not proposed 
tu improve their condition by the extension of knowledge. On the contrary, 
these times are spoken cf with respect, when 

‘On them no lurid light had knowledge spread, 


‘By Jove!’ said Buckhurst, ‘what infernal fools we have made of ourselves But faith stood them in education’s stead.’ 


this last week!’ 


Conversations such as this are likely to have taken place at the close of 


very many elections besides that of Cambridge; and we know well in how 


many circles, and among how many politicians, this language is now held 


in bitterness of heart and disappointment, We also know how reluctant 


is the support given to the present government by men professing such opin- 


ions. 
In another and more serious passage, we are informed on the same au- 


thority, that ‘Conservatism is an attempt to carry on affairs by substivting 
the fulfilment of the duties of office for the pertormance of the functions of 
government; and to maintain this negative system by the mere influence of 
property, reputable private conduct, and whai are called good connexions. — 
Conservatism discards prescription, shrinks from principle, disavows pro- 
gress: having rejected all respect for antiquity, it offers no redress for the pre- 
This, to a ceriain extent,we 


sent, and makes n» preparation for the future.’ 
admit to be true, and ic is the result of the false position in which the govern- 


ment has placed itself. They fear to acknowledge boldly the principles on 
which they are acting; and they dare not act on the principles which they 
so loag openly protessed, or permitted their friends to profess on their be- 


halt. 


Such is the estimate formed of the Conservative leaders by a section of that 
body. The results of their system of government are described i terms not 
more flatcering, by another of their accredited organs:—‘ The misery of the 
lower orders was never in any country more universal or more intense. Our 
foreign relations are unstable and precarious. An income tax has been re- 
sorte to, for the first time, in a season of peace. The House of Commons 
has stultified itself on two occasions. The House of Commons, virtually 
abdicating in 1832, has become little more than a mere chamber of rezistry,’ 
This, again, is an exaggerated picture; but it must be borne in mind that it 
comes from the pen of no opposition writer, but from that of a supporter ot 
the very government whose acts are censured in such unmitigatedterms, The 


But though education, law, commerce, and liberty, are proscribed, it may 
be some consolation to learn, that an equivalent will be found ‘n the unrestrained 
practice of almsgiving ;—that all will be set to rights by the re-establishment 
of monasteries, and the resumption of those happy days, 

‘ When good and bad were all unquestion’d fed, 
When monks still practised their dear Lord’s command, 
Aud rain’d their charity throughout the land.’ 


To accomplish the mighty purposes of political and social regeneration, a 
holy alliance is recommendec between the Crown and the Chartists! The 
former must be gratified by unrestrained power; the latter soothed by food 
and sports. Panem et circenss, bread and bulls—Mummers and Morris-Dancers. 
If these blessings are not speedily communicated to the people, or if when 
given, they do not satisfy, we are informed, that 

‘The greatest class of all shall know its rights, 
And the poor trampled people rise at last.’ 


Mr. Smythe, it is true, seems to suggest a link between the Crown and the 
People, which, if restored, might do much, according to his ‘Historic Fancies,’ 
to unite them. He would reintroduce the practice ot touching for the Evil !— 
a ‘graceful superstition, which operated a ‘direct communication between ‘the 
highest end the lowest, between the king and the poor. ‘Dr. Johnson,a man 
of the people, if there ever was one, was yet prouder of having been touched by 
Queen Anne when he was achild, then he was of all his heroism under misfor- 
tune.’ A further agency, extending over all, is sought for in the Church, al'er- 
ed, however, in its constitution and its principles. It is to be rendered demo- 
craiic incharacter ‘The priests of\God are ‘to be the tribunes of the people,’ 
observes Mr D’Israeli. ‘The church is also to be relieved from its alliance 
with the state, by being placed above it, and no longer subject to the indigni- 
ty of having its bishops virtually appointed by the House of Commons, now a 


. ° , ~ A ertaris , 
tact, we believe, is, that Young England, like a much larger and more im-| °°°\*7!*" ssembly. 


ortant portion of the public, are indignant because they have been deceived. 
hey feel the want of some fixed political faith, or of some strung and bind- 
ing political attachments. The government neither avows any distinct politi- 
cal creed, nor commands any personal sympathies. The elementsof strength 


which depend on respect and on attachment, are alike wanting. Cold and| i their active desire to relieve it, wherever found. 


apathetic indifference—the most fatal symptoms of a political paralysis—are 
visible both in and out of Parliament. ; 

The second failing of this party is almost as much opposed to their useful. 
ness and success as the first. Presumption is invariably productive of exag- 
geration. Rejecting all experienee, separating themselves {rom all great par- 
ties, their opinions become singular and forced. ‘If the Whigs take the road 


through Hyde Park, and the Tories the Hammersmith road,’ says Grattan, 


We must here, for the present, take leave of these harebrained speculators ; 
not, however, without acknowledging, that amidst their extravagances we find 
strong indications of a high-minded and generous spirit. We, in particular, 
see much to approve and to admire in their sympathy for human suffering, and 
But letthem ‘love wisely, 
not too well.’ It is not by wordy declamations against the New Poor-Law, or 
in such unjust and unwise interferences with Labour, a8 were last Session so 
unanswerably and eloquently exposed by Lord Brougham in the House of 
Lords, that their duty will be best performed. It is by labouring to free industry 
from restraint—to procure a repeal of all restrictive laws and oppressive duties 
—and not by the empirical nostrums oftheir present creed, that they will best 
serve the cause of the labouring poor, and the social interests of their country. 


you will be sure to see Harry Bankes creeping along the Park wall on his| We weuld fain find some apology for their heresies. The stream is as yet near 
hands and knees.’ This applies to Young England in ali respects, except in| its fountain, and in its shallow bed only bubbles and frets itse!f into foam. A 








time may, and we hope willcome, when its course will be more calm, and its 
waters equally pure. We are much inclined to think that their errors may in 
great measure be ascribed to the disgust felt at the want of all true elevation of 
purpose on the part of our Rulers and the Legislature. [t is from the want of 
a solid Temple a d oftrue Faith, that men betake themselves to Idols ; and we 
are not withou. hopes that among the disciples of this errant school, which is 
not without redeeming characteristics, Truth may yet find some of her most 
rational worshippers. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 4 vols. 8vo. London: 
1840. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to Sir Horace Mann. 4 vols. 
8vu. London: 1843-4. 


More than ten years ago we commenced a sketch of the political life of 
the great Lord Chatham. We then stopped at the death of Geurge the Se- 
po wiih the intention of speedily resuming our task, Circumstances which 
it would be tedious io explain, long prevented us trom carrying this inten- 
tion into effect. Nor can we regret the delay. For the materials which were 
within our reach in 1834, were scanty an! unsatisfactory, when compared 
with those which we at present possess. Even now, though we have had 
access to some valuable sources of information which have not yet been 
opened to the public, we cannot but feel tat the history of the first ten years of 
the reign ot George the Third is but imperfectly known to us, Nevertheless, 
we are inclined to think that we are in a condition to lay before our readers 
a narrative neither aninstructive nor uninteiesting. We therefore return with 
pleasure to our long interrupted labour. 

We leit Pitt in the zenith of prosperity and glory, the idol of England, the 
terror of France, the admiration of the whole civilized world, The wind, from 
whatever quarter it blew, carried to England tidings of batiles won, foriresses 
taken, provinces added to the Empire. At home, factions had sunk into a 
lethargy, such as had never been known since the great religious schism of the 
sixteenth century had 1oused the public mind from repose. 

In order thet the events which we have to relate may be clearly understood, 
it may be desirable that we should advert to the causes which bad tor a time 
suspended the animation of both the great English parties. 

If rejecting all that is merely accidental, we look at the essential charac- 
teri stics of the Whig and Tory, we may consider each of them as the re- 
presentative of a great principle, essential to the welfare of nations. One 
is, in an especial manner, the guardian of liberty, and the other, of order, 
One isthe moving power, and the other the steadying power of the state. 
One is the sail, without which society would make no progress, the other 
the ballast, without which there would be sma!l safety ina tempest. But, 
during the forty-six years which followed the accession of the house of Han- 
over, these distinctive peculiarities seemedto be effuced. The Whig conceived 
that he could not better serve the cause of civil and religious freedom than 
by strenuously supporting the Protestant dynasty. The Tory conceived that 
he could not better prove his hatred of revolutions than by attacking a govern- 
ment to which a revolution had given being. Both came by degrees to attach 
more importance to the means than to the end. Both were thrown into un- 
natural situations ; fand both, like animals transported to an uncongenial 
climate, languished and degenerated. The Tory, removed from the sunshine 
ot the court, was asa camel inthe snows of Lapland. The Whig baskingin 
the rays of royal favour, was a reindeer in the sands of Arabia. 

It is true that, when these degenerate politicians discussed questions merely 
speculative, and, above all, when they discussed questions relating to the 
conduct of their own grandfathers, they still seemed to differ as their grand- 
fathers had differed. ‘I'he Whig, who during three Parliaments had never 
given one vote against the court, and who was ready to sell his soul for the 
Compuwroller’s staff, or tor the Great Wardrobe, still professed to draw his po- 
litical doctrines from Locke and Milton, stil] worshipped the memory of Pym 
and Hampden, and would still, on the thirtieth of January, take his glass, first 
to the man in the mask, and then to the man who would do it without a mask, 
The Tory, on the other hand, while he reviled tne mild and temperate Wal- 
pole as a deadly enemy of liberty, could see nothing to reprobate in the iron 
tyranny of Stafford and Laud. But, whatever jadgment the Whig or the 
Tory of that age might pronounce on transactions iong past, there can be no 
doubt that, as respected the practical questionsthen pending, the Tory was a 
retormer, and indeed an intemperate and indiscreet reformer, while the Whig 
was conservative even to bigotry. We have ourselves seen similar effects 
produced ina neighbouring country by similar causes, Who would have be- 
lieved, fifteen years ago, that M. Guizot and M. Villemain would have to de- 
fend property and social order against the Jacobinical attacks of such enemies, 
as M. Genoude and M. de La Roche Jaquelin? 

Thus the successors of the old Cavaliers had turned demagogues ; the suc- 
cessors of the old Roundheads had turned courtiers. Yet was it long before 
their mutual animosity began to abate ; for it is the nature of parties to retain 
their original enmities far more firmly than their original principles. During 
many years, a generation of Whigs whem Sidney would have spurned as 
slaves, continued to wage deadly war with a generation of Tories whom Jet- 
teries would have hanged tor republicans. 

Through the whole reign of George the First, and through nearly half of 
the reign of George the Second, a Tory was regarded as an enemy of the 
reigning house, and was excluded from all the favours of the crown. Though 
most of the country gentlemen were Tories, none but Whigs were created 
peersand baronets. ‘Tough mostof the clergy were Tories, none but Whigs 
were created deans and bishops. In every county, opulent and well-descended 
Tory squires complained that their names were Tett out of the commission ot 
the peace; while men of small estate and mean birth, who were for toleration 
and excise, septennial parliaments and standing armies, presided at quarter 
sessions, and became deputy ‘ieutenants 

By degrees some approaches were made towards a reconciliation. While 
Walpole was at the head cf affairs, enmity to his power induced a large and 
powerful body of Whigs, headed by the heir-apparent of the throne, to make 
an alliance with the Tories, and atruce even with the Jacobites. After Sir 
Robert’s fall, the ban which lay on the Tory party was taken off. The chief 
places in the administration continued to be filled by Whigs, and, indeed, 
could scarcely have been filled otherwise; for the Tory nobility and geatry, 
though strong in numbers and in property, had among them scarcely a single 
man distinguished by talents, either for business or debate. A tew of them, 
however, were admitted to subordinate offices; and this indulgence produced 
a sofiening eifect on the temper of the whole body. ‘The first levee of George 
the Second after Walpole’s resignation was a remarkable spectacle. Mingled 
with the constant supporters of the house of Brunswick, with the Russells, 
Cavendishes, and the Pelhams, 4 age a crowd of faces utterly unknown to 
the pages and gentlemen ushers, lords of rural manors, whose ale and fox~ 
hounds were renowned in the neighbourhood of the Mendip hiils, or round 
the Wrekin, but who had never crossed the threshold of the palace since the 
days when Oxtord, with the white staff in his hand, stood behind Queen Anne. 

During the eighteen years which followed this day, both factions were grad. 
ually sinking deeper and deeper into repose. The apathy of the public mind 
is partly to be ascribed to the unjust violence with which the adminisiration 
of Walpole had been assailed. In the body politic, as in the natural body 
morbid languor generally succeeds to morbid excitement. The people ha 
been maddened by ay by calumny, by rhetoric, by stimulants applied 
to the national pride. In the fulness of bread, they had raved as if famine 
had been in the land. While enjoying such a measure of civil and religious 
freedom as, till then, no great society had ever known, they had cried out for 
a Timoleon or a Brutus to stab their oppressors to the heart. They were in 
this frame of mind when the change of administration took place; and they 
soon found that there was to be no change whatever inthe system of govern- 
ment. The natural consequences followed. To frantic zeal succeeded sullen 
indifference. The cant of patriotism had not merely ceased to charm the 
public ear, but had beeome as nauseous as the cant of Puritanism after the 
dowatall of the Rump. The hot fit was over: the cold fit had begun: and it 
was long before seditious arts, ur even real grievances, could bring back the 
“a paroxysm which had run its course, and reached its termination. 

wo attempts were made to disturb this tranquillity. The banished heir of 
the house of Stuart headed a rebellion; the discontented heir of the house of 
Brunswick headed an opposition. Both the rebellion and the opposition came 
to nothing. The battle of Culloden annihilated the Jacobite party; the death 
of Prince Frederic dissolved the faction which, under his uidance, had feebly 
striven to annoy his fathei’s government. His chief followers hastened 
make their peace with the ministry ; and the political torpor became com- 

lete. 

. Five years afier the death of Prince Frederic, the public mind was for a 
time violently excited. But this excitement had nothing to do with the old 
disputes between Whigs and Tories. England was at war with France. The 
war had been feebly conducted. Minorea had been torn from as. Our fleet 
had retired before the white flag of the House of Bourbon. A bittersense of 
humiliation, new to the proudest and bravest of nations, superseded every 
other feeling. The cry of all the counties and great towns of the realm was 
for a government which would retrieve the honour of the Evglish arms. The 
two most powerful men in the country were the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt, 
Alternate victories and defeats had made them sensible that neither of them 
could stand alone. The interests of the state, and the interests of their own 
ambition, impelled them to coalesce, By their coalition was formed the min- 
istry which was in power when George the Third ascended the throne, 
The more carefully the structure of this celebrated ministry is examin 
the more shall we see reason te marvel at the skill or the luck which h 
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combined in one harmonious whole such various and, as it seemed, incom- 
patible elements of force, The influence which is derived from stainless 
integrity, the influenze which is derived trom the vilest arts of corruption, the 
strength of aristocratical connection, the strength of democratical enthusiasm, 
all these things were for the first time found together. Newcastle brought to 
the coalition a vast mass of power, which had descended to him trom Walpole 
and Pelham, ‘The public oflices, the charch, the courts of law, the army, the 
navy, the diplomatic service, swarmed with his creatures, The boroughs, 
which long afierwards made up the memorable schedules A and B, were 
represented by his nominees The great Whig families, which during several 
generaiivns had been trained in the discipline of party warfare, and were ac- 
customed to stand together in a firm phalanx, acknowledged him as their 
captain. Pitt, on the other hand, had what Newcastle wanted, an eloquence 
which s irred the passions and charmed the imagination, a high reputauion tor 
purity, and tne confidence and ardent love of millions. 

The partition which tie two ministers m ide of the powers of government was 
singularly happy. Each occupied a province for which he was well qual:tied ; 
and neither had any inclination tv intrude himself into the province of the other. 
Newcastle took the treasury, the civil and ecclesiastical patronage, and the dis- 
posal of that part of the secret service money which was then employed in brib- 
ing members of Parliament. Put was secretary of state, with the direction of 
the war and foreign affairs. Thus the filth of all the noisome and pestilential 
sewers of government was poured into one channel. Tiorough the other passed 
only what was bright aod stainless. Mean and selfish poliiciaus, pimiog for 
commissionerships, gold sticks, and ribands, flocked to the great house at the 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There, at every levee, appe red eighteen or 
tweuty pair of lawn sleeves ; for there was not, it is said, a single Prelate who 
had not owed either his first elevation or some subsequent translatiun to New- 
castle. There appeared those members uf the House of Commons in whose si- 
lent votes the main strength of the government lay. One wanted a place in 
the excise ior bis butler. Another came about a prebend for his son. A third 
whispered that he had always stood by his Grace and the Protestant succession ; 
that his last election had been very expensive : that pot: wallopers had now no 
conscience ; that he had been forced to take up money on mortgage ; and that 
he knew not how to turn for five hundred pounds The Duke pressed all their 
hands, passed his arms round all their shoulders, patted all'their backs ; and sent 
away some with wages, and some with promises. From this traffic P.tt stood 
haughtily aloof. Nut only was he himseif incorruptible, but he shrank f:om the 
loathsome dradgery of corrupting others. He had not, however, been twenty 
years in Parliament, and ten in office, without discovering how the govern- 
ment was carried on. He was perfectly aware that bribery was practised on a 
large scale by his colleagues. Hating the practice, yet despairing of putting it 
down, and doubting whether, in those times, any ministry could stand without 
it, he would see nuihing, know nothing, velieve nothing. People who came 
to talk to him about shares in lucrative contracts, or about the means of secu. 
ring a Cornish corporatiun, were soon put out of countenance by his arrogant 
humility. They did himtoo much hoavur. Such matters were beyond his 
capacity, Lt was true that his puor advice about expe itions and treaties was 
listened to with indulgence by a gracious sovereign. Ifthe question were, who 
should command in North America, or who should be ambas:ador at Ber!in, his 
cuoleaznes would probably condescend to take his opmion. But he had not the 
smallest influence, with the secretary of the treasury, and could not venture to 
ask even jor a tide-waiter’s place. 

It may be doubted whether he did not owe as much of his popularity to 
his ostentatious purity, as to his eloquence, or to his talents for the adminis- 
tration of war. It was everywhere said with delight and admiration that 
the great Commoner, without any advantages of birth or furtune, had, in spite 
ot the dislike of the court and of the aristocracy, made himseltf the first man 
in England, and made England the first country in the world ; that his name 
was mentioned with awe in every palace from Lisbon to Moscow; that his 
trophies were in ali the four quarters of the globe; yet that he was still plain 
William Piu, without title or riband, without pension or sinecure place. 
Whenever he should retire, afier saving the state, he must sell his coach horses 
and his silver candlesticks. Widely as the taintol corruption had spread, his 
hands were clean. They had never received, they had never given, the price 
of infamy. Thus the coaliiion gathered to itself support from all the high 
and ali the low parts of human nature, and was strong with the whole united 
strength of virtue and of Mammon. 

Pitt and Newcastle were co-ordinate ckief minisiers, The subordinate 
places had been filled on the principle of including in the government every 
party aud shade of party, the avuwed Jacobites alone excepted; nay, every 
public man who, from his abilities or ‘rom his situation, seemed likely to be 
either use(ul in office or formidable in oppositivn. 

The Whigs, according to what was then consi ‘ered as their prescriptive 
rigut, held by far the largest share of power. The main support of the ad- 
mnistratioa was what may be called the great Whig connexion--a connex- 








ion which during near a half a century had generally had the chief sway in 
the couatry, and which derived immense authority trom rank, wealth, borough 
interest, and firm union, Tothisconnexion, of which Newcastle was tue 
head, belonged the houses of Cavendish, Lennox, Fitzioy, Bentinck, Manners, 
Conway, Wentworth, and many otbers of high note. 

There were two other powerful Whig cunnexions ei her of which mignt 
have been a nucleus for a formidable upposition. But room had been tuund 
in the government tor both, They were known as the Grenvilles and the 
Bedfurds. : 

‘The head of the Grenvilles was Richard Earl of Temple. His talents fur 
administration and Gebaie were of no high order. But his great possessions, 
his turbulent unscrupulvus character his restless activity, and his skill in the 
most ignobletactics of faction, made him one of the most formidable enemies 
thata minis‘ry couldhave. He was keeper of the privy seal. His brother 
George was treasurer of thenavy. They were supposed to ve on terms of 
cluse friendship with Pitt, who had married their sister, and was the most ux- 
orious of hu-bands. 

The Bedtords, or, as they were calied by their enemies, the B oomsbury gang, 
professed to be led by John Duke of Bedford, but in truth led him wherever they 
choose, and very often led him where he never would have gone of his own ac- 
cord. He had many good qualities of head and heart, and would have been 
certain'y a respectable, and possibly a distinguished man, if be had been less un- 
der the influ: nce ofhis friends, or more fortunate in choosing them. Some of 
them were indeed, to do them justice, men of parts. But here, we are afraid, 
eulogy must end. Sandwich and Rigby were avle debaters, pleasant boon com- 
panions, dexter ue intriguers, masters ot all the arts of electioneerin ’, and, both 
in public and private life, shamelessly immoral. Weymouth had a natural elo- 
quence, which sumetimes astonished those who knew how little he owed Co stu- 
dy. Bui he was indolent aud dissolute, a d had early impaired a fine estate 
with the dice -box, and a fine constitution with the bottle. The wealth and pow- 
er’ of the Duke, and the talents and audacity of some of his retainers, might 
have seriously annoyed the strongest ministry. But his assi-tance had been se 
cured. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; Rigby was his secretary ; and 
the whole party dutifully supported the measures of the gov. rament. 

Two men had, a short time before, been thought likely to cortest with Pitt 
the lead of the House of Commons—W illiam Murray and Henry Fox. But 
Murray had been removed to the Lords, and was Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Fox was indeed still in the Commons, But means had been found to 
secure, if not his strenuous support, at least his silent acquiescence. He was 
a poor man; he was a doting father. The office of Paymaster General during 
an expensive war was, in that age, perhaps the most lucrative situation in the 
gitt ofthe government. This office was bestowed on Fox, The prospect ot 
making a noble fortune in a few years, and of providing amply for his darling 
boy Charles, was irresistibly tempting. To hold a subordinate place, how- 
ever profitable, atter having led the House of Commons, and having been en- 

trusted with the business of forming a ministry, was indeed a great descent. — 
But a punctilious sense of persoaal dignity was no part of the character of 
Henry Fox. 

We have not time to enumerate all the other men of weight and talents who 
were, by some tie or other, attached to the government. We may meation 
Hardwicke, reputed the first lawyer of the age; Legge, reputed the firs: fi- 
nancier of the age; the acute and ready Oswald ; the bold and humorous Nu- 

ent; Charles Townshend, the most brilliant and versatile of mankind ; Elliot, 

arrington, Norch, Pratt. Indeed, as far as we recollect, there were in the 
whole House of Commons only two men of distinguished abilities who were 
not connected with the government; and those two men stood so low in pub- 
lic estimation, that the only service which they could have reniered to any 
government would have been to oppose it. We speak of Lord George Sack- 
ville and Bubb Doddington, 

a most Of the official men, and all the members of the cabinet, were 
reputed Whigs, the Tories were by no means excluded from employment. Pitt 
had gratified many of them with commands in the militia, which increased both 
their income and their importance ip their own counties ; and they were there- 
fore in better humour than at any time since the death of Anne. Some of the 
= still continued to grumble over their punch at the Cocoa-tree ; but in the 

ouse of Commons not one of the malcontents durst lift his eyes above the 
buckle of Pitt’s shoe. 

Thus there was absolutely nO opposition. Nay, there was no sign from 
which it could be guessed in what quarter opposition was likely to arise. Sev- 
eral years passed, during which Parliament seemed te have abdicated its chief 
fanctions. Tne Journals of the House of Commons during four sessions, con- 
tain no trace of a division on @ party question. The supplies, though beyond 
precedent great, were voted without discussion. The most animated debates 
of that period were on road b Ils and inclosure bills. 





The old King was content ; and it mattered little whether he was content 
or not. It would have been impussible for him to emancipate himself from a 
ministry so powerful, even if he had been incimed to do so. But he had no 
such inclination. He had once, indeed, been strongly prejudiced against Pitt, 
and had repeatedly been ill used by Newcastle; but the vigour and success 
with which the war had been waged in Germany, and the smoothness with 
which all public business was Carried on, had produced a favourable change in 
the royal mind. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, on the 25th of October, 1760, George 
the Second suddenly died, and George the Third, then twenty-two years old, 
became King. The situation of George the Vuird differed widely from that of 
his grandfather, and that of his great-grandfa'her. Many years had now elapsed 
since a sovereign of Englind had been an object of affection to any part of his 
people. The first two Kings of the house of Hanover had neither those hered 
itary rights which have often supplied the defect of merit, nor those personal 
qualities which have often supplied the defect of title. A prince may be pop- 
ular with little virtue or capacity, if he reigns by birthright derived from a lung 
line of illustrious predecessurs. An usurper may be popular, if his genius has 
saved or aggrandized the nation which he governs. Perhaps no rulers have in 
our time had a stronger hold on the affection of subjects than the Emperor 
Francis and his son-in-law, the Emperor Napoleon. Butimagine a ruler with 
no better title than Napoleon, and no better understanding than Francis.— 
Richard Cromwell was such a ruler; and, as soun as an arm was lifted up 
against hin, he fell without a struggle, amidst universal derision. George the 
First and George the Second were ima situation whick bore some resemblance 
to that of Richard Cronwell. They were saved from the fate of Rictard 
Cromwell by the strenuous and able exertions of the Whig party, and by the 
— conviction that the nation had no choice but between the house of 

runswick and Popery. But by no class were the Guelphs regarded with that 
devoted affection, of which Charles the First, Charles the Second, and James 
the Second, in spite of the greatest faults, and in the mist of the greatest mis- 
fortunes, received innumerable proofs. ‘Those Whigs who stood by the new 
dynasty so manfully with purse and sword, did so on priuciples independent of, 
and indeed almost incompatible with, the sentiment of devoted loyalty. Tre 
moderate Tories regarded the foreign dynasty as a great evil, which must be 
endured for fer of a greater evil. fn the eyes of the high Tories, the Elector 
was the most hateful of robbers and tyrants. ‘The crown of another was on his 
head ; the blood of the brave and loyal was on his hands. ious, during many 
years, the Kings of England were ovjects uf strong persona! aversion to Many 
of their subjects, and of strong personal attachment tonone. They fuund, in- 
deed, firm and cordial support against the pretender to their throne ; but this 
support was given, not at all for their sake, bui forthe sake of a religious and 
political system which would have been endangered by their fall. This support 
tov, they were compelled to purchase, by perpetually sacrificing their private 
inclinations to the party which had set them on the throne, and which main- 
tained them there. 

[ To be continued.} 
a. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


{t were unjust and ungrateful to conceive that the amusements of life are 
altogether forbidden by its beneficent Author, ‘hey serve, on the contrary, 
important purposes n the economy ct litle, and are aestined to produce 
imporapt effects both upon our happiness and characier. They are ‘ the 
weils of tbe desert ;’ the Kind resting places in which toil may relax, in which 
the weaiy spirit may recover its tone, and where the desponding mind may 
reassuwme its strength and its hopes, ‘They are, in anuther view, of some im- 
portance to the dignity of individual character. In everything we call 
amusement, there is generally some display of taste and of imagination; 
sume elevation of the mind from mere animal indulgence, or the baseness 
of sensual desire. Even in the scenes of relaxation, therefore, they have a 
tendency to preserve the dignity of human character, and to fill up the vacant 
and unguaided hours of lite with occupations, innocent at least, if not virin- 
ous, but their principai effect, perhaps, is upon the social character of man, 
Whenever amusement is sought, it is in the society of our brethren; and 
wherever it is found, it is in our sympathy with tne happiness of those around 
us, It bespeaks the disposition of benevolence, and it creates it. When 
men assemble, accordingly, lor the purpose of general happiness or joy, they 
exhibit to the thoughiful eye one of the most pleasing appearances of their 
original character. ‘They leave behind them, jor a time, the faults of their 
station and the asperities of their tenper; they forget the secret views and the 
selfish purposes of their urdinary life, and mingle with the crowd around them 
with no other view than to receive and communicate happiness, It is a 
speciacle which it is impossible to observe without emotion; and while the 
virtuous man rejoices at that evidence which it aflords of the benevolent con- 
stitution of his nature, the pious man is apt to bless the benev_lence of that 
God who thus makes the wiiderness and ce solitary place be glad, and whose 
wisdom renders even the hours of amusement subservient to the cause of 
virtue. {t is not, therefore, the use of the innocent amusements of life which 
is dangerous, but the abuse of them; it is not when they are occasionally, but 
when they are constantly pursued; when the love of amusement degenerates 
into a passion; and when, trom being an occa:tvnal indulzence, it becomes 
a habitual desire.— Alison. 

Time.—There are few words much oliener in our mouths than that short, 
but most important word, ‘Time. In one sense, the thought of it seems to 
mingle itself with almost everything which we do, It is the long measure 
of our labour, expectation and pain; it is the scanty measure of our rest and 
joy. [ts shortness or its length is continually given as our reason for doing, 
or leaving undone, the various works which concern our station, our calling, 
our iamily, our souls. And yet, with all this frequent mention of it, there 
are perhaps few things about which men really think less; few things, | 
mean, upon which they have less real setiled thought. The more we do 
think upon it, the deeper and the more difficult w 1] be the subjects which will 
open betore us: the richer, too, will they prove in matters for most profitable 
mediiation.— Archdeacon Witberforce’s Sermons, 

Digestion.—Chemical solutic ns, to be made perfect from solid materials in 
the proper time, require first the mechanical aid of crushing or pounding, 
that the great possible quantity of surface may be presented to the solvent 
power. If men would reason thus about the faculties of the stomach, the gas- 
tric juices would perhaps have a better chance of fair play. Nature has pro- 
vided us with teeth for the mechanical purpose, and if men will not assist her, 
they must pay the penalty, and continue to be taxed with dyspepsia, and the 
ghastly physiognomies that not only afflict themselves, but those innocent 
persons who are compelled to look upon their unearthly visages. ‘The conse- 
quences of this pernicious habit ot quick feeding, which is so general in 
America, [ never perceived more suikingly than among the Virginians — 
Featherstonhaugh’s Slave States. 

Manners.—Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon them ina 
great measure the laws depend. ‘The law touches us but here and there, now 
and then, Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or de- 
base, barbarise or refine as, by a constant, steady, unitorm, insensible opera- 
lion, like that of the air we breathe in, They give their whole form and co- 
lour to our lives. According to their qvality, they aic morals, they supply 
them, or they totally destroy them.— Burke. 

———>>__—_— 


A GIPSEY STORY. 


A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have uo children, and who 
lived in the neighbourhood, had taken so great a liki.g to a beautilul little 
gipsey girl, that she took her home, had her educated, and at length adopted 
her as her daughter. She was called Charlotte Stanley, received the educa- 
tion of a young English lady of rank, and grew up to be a beautiful, well-in- 
formed, and accomplished girl. Inthe course of time a young man of good 
family became attached to her, and wished to marry her. The nearer, how. 
ever, this plan approached the period of its execution, the more melancholy 
became the young Lfindostanee bride; and one day, (0 the terror of her 
foster-mother and her betrothed husband, she was found to have disappeared, 
lt was known that there had been gipsies in the neigibourhood ; a search was 
set on foot, and Charlotte Stanley was discovered in ‘he arms ol a long lean, 
brown, ugly gipsey, the chief of the band. She declared she was his wife, 
and no one had a right to take her away from him, aud the benefactress and 
the bridegroom returned inconsolable, Charlotte alterwards came to visit 
them, and told how, as she grew up, she had felt more and more confined 
within the walls of the castle, and an irresistible longing had at length seized 
her to return to her wild gipsey life, The tellow whom she had cho:en for 
her husband was said to be one of of the wildest and ugliest of the whole tribe, 
and to treat his beautiful and delicate wife in the most barbarous manner. He 
was some time atter condemned to be hanged for theft; but his wife, through 
the influence of her distinguished connexions, procu red the commutation of 
his sentence to that of confinement in the hulks. During the time of his 
imprisonment, she visited him constantly, and contrived In many ways to 
improve his situation, without the savage manifesting in return the smallest 
gratitude. He accepted her ma:ks of affection as a tribute due from a slave, 
and frequently even during her Visits ill-treated her. She toiled incessantly, 
however, to obtain his liberation, supplicating both her foster-mother and her 
former lover to use al) their efforts in his favour. At the very moment of 
his liberation, however, when Charlotte was hastening to meet him across 
the plank placed from the boat to the shore, the savage repulsed her sc roughly, 
that she fell into the water. She was drawn out again, but could not be in- 








duced to leave him, and returned to her former way of life in the New Forest 
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and fairs of London. I saw the portrait of her, which was preserved by 
the friend of her youth. Her story is a kind of inversion to that ot Preciosa, 
and might make an interesting romauce. The Sonthampton committee, it is 
said, have not been more fortunate with the gipsies, whom at different times 
they have put out to service, than was the beneiaciress of Charlotte Stanley; 

— all return, sooner or later, to their wild wandering life—Koni’s Eng- 








THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW YORK HISTORI- 
. CAL SOCIETY. 

The fertieth aniversary of this valuable Society was held on Wednesday 
last, and during our long residence in this city, we have seldom witnessed an 
occasion fraught with deeper interest, or one that was more impressive and 
dignified in its character. The distinguished guests who were present, to- 
gether with the array of resident citizens, members of the society, cumpris- 
ing gentlemen conspicuous for their science, intellect, character and station, 
combined to make the assemblage, particularly at the dinner table, a splendid 
historical gallery of portraits of New York, in the nineteenth century, 

The Oration by John Romeyn Broadhead, Esq., commenced the exercises 
of the day ; this was delivered at the church of the Messiah, and was an in- 
teres'ing and instructive narrative of the orator’s mission to Enrope, under 


the auspices of the Society, We give arepur: of it below, extracted from the 
Tribuna. 

The Anniversary Dinner 0} the Suciety tookplace the same evening, at the 
large and splendid building, lately erected on Broadway and Washington 
place, designated as the New York Hotel, under the superintendance ot Mr. 
Billings, to whom, irom this first specimen of his public efforts, we must yield 
unqualified commendation. About 250 persons sat down to the elegant enter- 
tainment prepared for the occasion, which in justice to the stewards and all 
concerned, we must add, was ample and recherché in the extreme, and served 
in a style of chaste yetelegant magnificence that attracted universal admiza- 
tion. Among the distinguished gentlemen of this city, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, were the Hon. Joun Q. Apams, Hon. Atzert Gattatin, Hon. Tue- 
opore Frevincnvuysen, Gen. ALMonte, Mexican Minister, Cou, Bank- 
HEAD, Hon. Levererr Savronstatt, Rev, Dra, Wainwricut, Rev. Dr, 
Porrs, Hon, Puttir Hone, Paesipenr Moore, of Corumpia Couece, 
Hox. W. B. Reep, Jupce Jones, Mr. Broapueap, the orator of the day, 
Rev. Dr. Dewirr, Rev. Dr. Betucne, Presipenr Day, of Conn., Dr. 
Francis, June Jay, Jupce Oaxtey, Hon, Bens. F. Burter, Hon, Lutuer 
Bravisn, Cor, Granam, and many other distinguished men of this city and 
the adjoining States. 

We have compiled a report of the speeches on the occasion, which will be pe- 
rused by our distant readers with deep interest. The whole scene, with the 
attendant exercises, was ove of those events in life, which serve to draw forth 
the sympathies of humanity, and connect the links of our common nature, 
with an almost indissuluble union, coming as it did, immediately on the close 
of one of the most determined political struggles, that has ever occurred in 
this country. Here were congregated many of the prominent actors in this 
strife for political ascendency, reciprocating the warm interchange ot triendly 
and social hospitality, and uniting heart and hand in the laudable objects of 
the Society, which aims at the common good of the country. And to crown 
the whole, there were those, who may now be ranked as among the proudest 
names of the country—those venerated connecting links between the past and 
present—the venerable President Gallatin, and the scarcely less venerable 
John Quincy Adams, the ‘*Oid Man eloguent”— with his mental faculties 
apparently unimpaired—pouring forth the words of wisdom and instruction 

. . . ry 
with a depth of feeling and an unostentatious eloquence, that thrilled on the 
ears and hearts of his auditors, with an effect almost incescribable—for our 
part, we shall not soon forget his speech of We nesday last. The festivities 
were prolonged to a late hour, with undisturbed harmony, and conviviaj 
good feeling, which amply attested the excellence of the entertainment, and 
the perfectenjoyment of the company. 

We give the following detailed account of the proceedings of this deeply 
interesting Anniversary, compiled, and extracted from the abie reports ot 
our contemporaries the Courier and Enquirer, the ['ribane and the Morn- 
ing News, 

EXERCISES AT THE CHURCH OF THE MESSLAH—ORATION 
BY J. ROMEYN BROADHEAD, ESQ. 

At six o’cluck the members of the Society and a very large and respectable 
audience (the principal postion being ladies) had assembled in the Church of 
the Messiah, opposite the New York Hotel, to hear the Oration by J Romeyn 
Broapueap, Esq. A solemn and impressive prayer was delivered by the Rev. 
Doctor Dewitt, of the Dutch Reformed Church, in which he besought the 
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blessing of Divine Providence on the labours and exertions of the Society, in 
rescuing from oblivion and securing to posterity the history of our coun- 
try. 
After the prayer the Orator approached the pulpit, holding in his hands 
several pages of manuscript, from which he read in a rather tecb'e vore He 
appeared jabouring under a severe cold, and his voice was nearly inaudible 
where we sat, It is not our purpose to give alt any length a report of this 
address, as it will doubtless be placed belore the public in a more readable 
furm than through the hastily written columns of a newspaper. 

The burden of the address was a brief outline of the labour ot the State 
Historical Agent, in his researches through the archives of England, France, 
and the Netherlands, for every document and record relating to the discovery 
and early history of this couairy. He gave the result in chronological order, 
rather than in a neatly arranged and connected narrative of facis. He ac- 
knowledged in suitable terms the courtesy which had been extended to the 
Agent by the several Courts of Europe, in allowing him access to the archives, 
and in many instances, of transcribing such documents as were considered 
of State importance, In every case it was a favour granted and not a privi- 
lege conceded. The American Representatives at the several Couris had 
aided considerably the labours of the Agert, and to their effurts are tu be at- 
tributed the success of the Mission. 

In the archives of Holland were supposed to be the most important docu- 
ments, and thither the Agent directed his attention; but to his surprise and 
to the irreparable loss of the Country, he ascertained upon inquiry, that all 
the documents ahd papers whick had been lodged ia the possession of the 
West India Company of the Netherlands, had, in the year 1S21, been so'd by 
order of the Government; and thus the papers more immediately connected 
with the discovery and early settlement of the island of Manhatian, had been 
secrificed. Eighty Thousand Pounds weight of paper had thus been sold, 
and had been used for whatever purposestheir purchasers needed waste paper ! 
This loss invuived all documents anterior to the year 1700, The result of the 
labours of the Agent in the Netherlands has been the collecting nearly sixteen 
volumes of valuable papers, which are now in the archives of Albany. 

In England the important papers were lodged in the Queen’s State Paper 
Office, and an order was necessary, under the seal of the Secretary of State, 
to enter even the apartment. This order, precise and strict though it was, in 
its terms as to how far the Agent was to be allowed ac.ess, was granted by 
the present Secretary, who was much more liberal than his predecessor in 
office. The result oi his labour at this point was filty volumes, in which are 
contained the history of the Surrender of New York to the British, and all the 
letters of the celebrated Sir William Johnson, ; 

In the archives of France were found the documents relating to the histc- 
ry of Canada and the bordertribes. It isto be regretted that many of the re- 
cords of those early days have been lost, and the search through those which 
are remaining was rendered very difficult, through want of proper arrange- 
ment. The Agent found portfoliosfiull of letters, state papers, &c., thrown 
in promiscuous confusion, some even without a date whereby to distinguish 
to what they referred. From 1630 down to 1733 no attempt was made to keep 
the French documents relating to this continent in order, according to their 
dates, and this contusion necessarily has occurred. The papers however since 
that daie are well arranged, and 17 volumes have been collected from the 
French archives. , 

The next portion of the address related to the contents of the volumes tran- 
scribed. The Holiand Documents relate principally to the discovery of the 
Hudson in 1609, and the history of the fortunes of the enterprising voyagers 
who first settled on its banks, the names of the five ships, their owners and 
captains, and the naming of the land New Netherland; the building of the 
first vessel, a yacht of 16 tons burthen, on the shores of the Hudson ; the de- 
tails of the remonstrances of the Datch settlers against the claims of the Brit- 
ish, who were settled in Virginia, and the rejection by the Government of the 
Netherlands of the prayer of the settlers, and, consequent upon such refusal, 


(Continued on page 565.) 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 564 ) 
the setting out of the Purivans in the Mayflower to found a new colony ; the 
purchase, in 1626, of the Island of Manhattan from ihe Aborigines for 69 guild- 
ers, or about $24 of our money ; the history of the Goverr@ ship of Stuyve- 
sant, and the surrender of the Colony, during his adminisuation to the Eng- 
lish. 

The Fiench documents relate principally to the settlement of the French 
Cotonists in Canada, and their difficuly with the Indians. Much important 
and interesting fucis relative to the movements of the French in the wars with 
the British down to the capture vt Gluebec and the death ef the brave Gen 
erals of the opposing armies on the Plains of Abraham, 

It would oceapy too much time to go into the details of the English docu- 
ments, sullicieut tu say they extend overa period of 163 years, from 1640 to 

7382. 

: the closing portion of the address was a brief history of the foundation of the 
New-York Hisior.cal Society at the Picture Room of the City, on the 20th 
Nov. 1804, when a few pairiotic citizens met together to collect and preserve 
allthe documents and papers relating chiefly to the State. But two of theor- 
gina! inembers survive, une of whom is Doctor Miller—( he name of the c ther 
we could not hear) This then isthe Fortieth Anniversary of this useful and 
patriotic Society. His appeal to all classes of his fellow-cit'zens to aid in 
family documents, State papers, &c. from the dusty cupboards, aud in further- 
ing the objects of the Suciety was beautifully conceived, and was full of truth 
and patriot'e feeling. I: is because we love our country that we wish to 1e4- 
cue its history from oblivion, an{ send it down to the generations which are yet 
tu come alter us. ‘To perpetuate the history of vur vast works of internal im- 
provement and usefulness—the memory of the then who originated and carried 
thein sftces-fully through, that when our childrens children read the hist: rv 
of their forefathers, and see around them the monuments of their enterprise and 
greatness, they may, like the Roman of old, exclain *Thank God. I too am a 
Citizen of New-York.’ Tne address occupied nearly an hour and sixteen mi- 
putes in delivery, and was listened to with the most marked attention It is 
an able paper, and evidently prepared with much care and labour 

Afver the address, the benediction was prononnced by the venerable Dr. Mil- 
nor,and the audience then separated—the members and their invited guests to 
the dinner table, and the ladies to their drawing rooms 


THE DINNER, AT THE NEW YORK HOTEL. 


At 8 o’clock the company sat down to a dinner prepared tor them at the 
New York Hotel, wnicn was opened for the occasion, ‘I'he arrangements fur 
the festival reflect the highest credit upon Mr, BittinGs who is to have super- 
vision of this new and magnificent establishment, The company was one 
ot the most marked we have ever seen asseinbled at similar festivities. The 
venerable Abert GaLLatin, the Presideatof the Society, ocvapied the chair, 
and at his right satJoun Quincy ADams. Among the Vice Presidents were 
Hon. Luraeer Bravisu, Hon. B I. Burcer and other well known public men, 
and delegations were present from the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and other States, comprising some of their most 
gilted and distinguished citizens. At an early hour the venerable President 
tound it necessary to withdraw, and the chair was taken by WM. Beacn Law- 
RENCE, Hsq., who then rose to give the first toast; bet the noise and contusion 
made at the lower end of the room by those who were very anxious to hear 
Mr. Adams was so great that it was impossible to hear him distinctly. He 
said tha! those to whom the duty of selecting toasts had been assigned, know- 
ing the tileats and character of the distinguished statesmen, orators, jurists, 
and oll-ers who were present, had telt that they might safely confide to their 
judgment for the interchange of sentiment, and eloquence, and feeling through- 
out the evening; but that there was one senuimen. which fell to his lot to give, 
in the absence of their venerable President. ‘The present occasion reminded 
him of those who, lorty years ago, ficst set the example of founding these in- 
stitutions, by forming the Historical Society of New York. (Cheers.) More 
than one bistorian had rematked ihat the hisiory of this country differed from 
all others, as we had no need to recur to fable or to hea’ hen gods tor its origin, 
but had one that was well defined, and an ancestry that all must be proud ot. 
(Cheers.) Ot the eleven why founded this institution, only twe survive—one 
tne divine who had sent an excuse that wouid be read, and who was still as 


fullof mental viguur as when he first planned the history of our Siate: the | 


other—( Here the noise drowned every thing, and we only heard the words) 
‘scholars and anuquariaus—illusirivas in Wwe annals of our couatry—two 
first Vice Piesideais—Daniel D. Toinpkins. (Great cheering) 1 will give 
you ? 

‘ Tue 20.h or Novemaer, 1594—The Birth Day of the N. Y. Historical 
Society.’ (Loud cheers. ) 

The Committee of Arrangements then caused letiers to Le read trom the 
tullowing disunguished gentlemen who had been invited tu aitend this anni- 
versary, vut were unable lo be pre ent. 

Dr. Miller, of Princeton, une of the two surviving founders of the Society, 

tis Excellency Martin Van Buren ( vhich Was received with tumultacus 
applause, thal was renewed again and again.) 

Chiet Jusiice laney, of the Uniied States Supreme Court. 

Judge Story (of Mass.), of the Uaited States Sapreme Court. 

The thon. Silas Wright, which was received with the must enthusiastic 
plaudits. I . . 

Hon, Wm. H. Preston, Hon. Geo. Braneroft, Hon, Millard Filmore, which 
was also greeted with Warm and enihusiasuc plaudits. 

Hon. Wm. H, Seward. 

The Hon. Lucher Bradish then rose and introduced the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, and we regret that the noise and distance were so great tnat we could 
but impertectly hear hin. He said that along the stream ct time, History 
frequently presenis us with an individual, whose history may be said to pre-e 
sent the bistory of his country. Such an individual honoured this occasion. 
(Great cheer‘ng.) His lite occupies so much of that history as the entire 
period in whico he has lived. (Cneers.) But that life is nut alone valuable 
ww history, as it is preeminently encouraging (o public and tu private virtue, 
(Mach cheering.) Fo remarkable and brilliant as Las been the lite and ca- 
reer of that rare individual—it has shown that no patr‘ot however distin- 
guished—n » in-egrity however pure and unimpeachable—no wisdom however 
exalted and unerring—has been abie tu screen him trom the two ordinary 
evils which in this lite attead the great and good. (Cheers.) Falsehood has 
misrepresenied his acts, and uncharitableness and maliguiy bave assailed 
nis motives. But Time has corrected the one and reproved the other (tre 
mendous cheers), and Justice has at last asserted her empire. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) Alie dy he enjoys in his lile time the judgment of posterity, and the 
awards of impartial history. (Cheering drowned tue Test.) Without turther 
pretace | propose to you to drink the health snd drink standing 

Joun Quincy ApaMs—May the evening ot his lile be as tranquil and as 
happy @s its dawn and meridian have been honourable and usetui, (Most en- 
thusiastic and con inued cheering.) 

HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAM'S SPEECH. 

On rising the venerable siatesman was gree.ed with the most deafening and 
protracted cheers—and it was not until the lapse of some minutes that, ce eply 
affected by the scene, Mr. Adams was able to apeak very nearly as tol- 
jows :— 

Gentlemen—!f Ido not sink under the honour which has been conferred 
upon me by the observations that have been made by the gentleman who has 
just closed, it is nut that 1 do not feel the want of support. ‘They are obser- 
vatioas upon which it becomes me to be silent. If there is any part of those 
observations to which it would be excusable in me to make any ret-rence on 
this occasion, 1t is to that part in which the gentleman has referred to circum- 
stances of my life, not by any means peculiar to me, but describing the for- 
tunes of all men of every cescription and character, public and private, states- 
men, philosophers, puets, orators, all men who acquire notice in their country 
and wheir age, and that is the wrong which | have suffered under the tongue 
of slander, ‘l’o these remaiks, genilemen, | beg briefly, (tor I perceive that 
it is nec:ssary to be briet oa this occasivn,) and simply, to say that L trust, not 
only to the remarks whieh the honourable gentleman has made here, of the 


opinions aad sentimeuts of his compatriots ot the present age—but [ appeal to | 


the great end and object of this Suciety and all similar societies in tae United 
S:ates. (Cheers.) 

What is ‘he object of this Society 7 Itis to collect the materials of histori- 
cal trath:—trw A is the great object of the foundation ut all sucieties like this. 
—Toheir great purpose is the triumph of nistorical trath—of truth over slan- 
der. / 

‘he gentleman here at my side has enumerated a number of persons who 
were the founders of this institution. They all deserve their reward; aud | 
beg ‘eave to take this opportunity to introduce the name of a man, indirectly 
perhaps, one of the founders of this society, and in fact the founder of all :imi- 
lar sucieties in the United States. I mean the name ol Jeremy Belknap.— 
He was the founder of the Massachusetts Historical Society — be first insti- 
aution of the kind, | believe, in the conniry. He was a man of whom the 
country may well be proud. 


repute immediately after it was written, that it was denominated by a French 


He was the pastor of a small congregation in | 
New Hampshire—the author of a History ot New Hampshire, of so high a | 


‘traveller thtough the United States, a man conspicuous in his age though un- 
| turtunate in his end, the “ precious history of New Hampshire.” He was the 
! author of the first volume ot American Biography—the author also of a col- 
| lection of religious psalms and hymns which is still in use in the common- 
; Wealth of Massachusetts, ant which has im; r vel the taste in poetry and 
| letters, or the congregations which make use ot it. He first laid the toundation 
vt the [Tistorical Society of Massachusetis, and since that time every State 
in New Kugland, th? State of New York, the State of Peansylvania, ihe State 
, OF Maryland, the Siate of Kentucky, the State of Georgia, and perhaps others, 
have instituied similar Societies. And gentlemen, il it should be your fortune 
tu be exposed to the shatts of calumny, 1 recommend you to rely upon these 
Sucieties aod their effuris to procure a iumph of truih, for your justificaticn 
in atier times. 

Centlemen, I have not time to enlarge upon the uses and advantages of 
historical! societies, ‘hey appear to me w be among the greatest and most 
poweriul institu ions in impreving the condition of man upon earth. And 
when we go back to the first discovery vf this hemisphere by Columbus, and 
trace the history ot the different paris of this hemisphere from that dav to the 
| present, I believe it wili be found to be a constant improvement in the condi- 
tion of Man Upon earth. 

1 must request you to excuse me froin any further observations, and I beg, 
1a answer tu the sentiment which you have so cordially received ior me, to 
give in retuim the tullowing seniiment, 

American His'ory —ot the past, commenced with hzrvic enterprise, of ihe pres® 
ent, progressing, nand in hana, with human improvement ;—ot the future, 
way ittuifil the propaecy of Berkley—‘time’s noblest offering is the |. st.’ 

Mr. Adams sat down amid the repeated cheers, and the most tumuliuous 
applause of the assembled guests. 

Bens. F. Burter, Esq., nen spoke at some length, and in a very happy 
strain, of the source of 1aterest Opeved by the fes ive occasion, and especially 
of the reflections to which the presence of a delegation from Pennsylvania 
gave rise. And in doing su, here ounted some historical truths, to show 
how Pennsylvania had benefited the world by the discoveries and inventions 
vt her sons. The foander of that great commonwealth he said, stood without 
a rival and a parallel among law g.vers and founders of states, (Applause.) 
Sie had tne honvur to receive, in the spring-time,ot his youth, that man whose 
fame ranked next to that of Washingun; (renewed applause,) and it was on 
the soil of Penn that George Washington first displayed that tortitude and 
consummate wisdom, and that unerring judgment which marked him out at 
the age of twenty-two asthe future saviour of his country. (Tremendous 
applause.) {t was in Pennsylvania too that he enacted many deeds of valour, 
which Mr Butler particularly specified, but which at thelate hour at which 
the meeting broke up We cannot transcribe. 

The honourable gentieman likewise ajluded to the immortality which Penn- 
sylvania had acquiied by the Declaration of ’76 and by the Convention ot ’387 








idence ever permitted man to enjoy. (Applause.) 

He spoke of the improvement caused by the discovery of steam-power, in 
bringing disiant States and people in closer proximity, and especially named 
(bree Pennsylvanians, ‘l owas Godfrey, the inventor of the Quadrant, which 
bears his name; Johu Fitch, the experimenter on andinventor of a Steam- 
Engine, fur propelling vessels on the wetar ;and Oliver Evans, who in 1804, 
the very year in which this Society was furmed, had exhibited a steam- 
wagon,and at that time predicted that his contemporaries would live to see the 
day woen they could travel fron Philadelphia to New York in carriage s 
propelled by steam either on land or water in less than twelve hours. 

‘here were gentlemen now present, said Mr. Builer, who had arrived trom 
Philadelphia in five hours anda half, and who could tell, looking down the 
visia of time, at what, in the next 40 years—when their successors should be 
celebrating the 80:h anniversary of this Suciety—inyention would stop, or to 
what ex‘ent it may then have gone. He predicted thet steambvats and steam 
cars would form a connecting line fromthe Atlantic to Oregon, and the waters 
of the Pacitic. (Applause.) 

lie concluded 'y proposing as a toast, ‘Thomas Godfrey, John Fitch, 
and Oliver Evans, Pennsylvanians, honourably identified with the 
history of science, and the progression of the inveastive arts and human 
improvements ; let histury see that tueir names are not forgotten” (Ap 
plause.) 

‘The Hon Ws. B. Rean then rose and said—t return my sincere thanks, 
Mr Presiden’ aad genuiemen, for the honour you have done me in honouring 
the memory of those distinguished men born in my native State. (Cheers.) 
Phere are umes, Sir, when a Pennsylvania man should be very careful how 
he moves w en merited compliments are floating about. (Cheers and laughter.) 
And, indeed, a Pennsylvania man now-a days should be very gratetul when 
he receives any complimentto all. (Cheers and laughter) lthank you for 
| referring to tne days of the manly inaustry and ingenuity of my State. Thar 
isa chapler which we may weil be proud of. (Cheers.) But there is a chapter 
in our history which we may as well manfully reter to atonce. (Cheers.) It 
is a chapter, I trust, not yet concluded. (Cheers) Bui it isone wich 2e Penn- 
sylvania man abroad is sure to have meet him fall in the face—it is the one 
in which we failed to pay our honest debts, (Chee:s ) Bat that chapter has 
yet to be concluded, (Cheers.—And tha! day of our shameful regrets has 
soon lu pass away, (Cheers.) 1 do not speak asa prophet, sir, but Espeak 
asa hopetul man, (Cheers and laughter.) And Ido honestly believe that 
betore a few monihs shall have passed away the dishonour of Pennsylvania 
wil be as a thing long since passed aad gone. (Lond and continued cheer- 
| ing.)—Mr. President, there have been darker periods in our history than this 

sir, (Laugner.) | sawa lever a day or two since, writien by a disvinguished 
man in Philadelphia to his friend in this State,on the 11th of August, 1781, 
saying that the Legislature had just adjourned, and there was not money enough 
ip the Treasury to pay a £10 warrant, (Cnecrs and Laugier.) And yet 
in LL years ailer this the corner stone of a house was laid in Philadelphia for 
the Presiteni of the United States, ant Pennsylvania was happily out o/ debt. 
(Cheers.) And this h ppened in less than 42 years—many of them years of 
war and severe sufferings. And to none did Pennsyivania so much owe her 
relea-e trom embarrassments as to the citizenot a trontier county—who by 
bis talents and enterprise—got her out of debt! { mean our fellow-citizen, 
Albert Gallatin, (Immense cheering.) His report of Feb. 1792 was the fuun- 
dation of his well-earned fame, and the 
Pennsylvania. (Cheers ) One word as to the associations that should bind 
Pennsylvania and New York together. A few years ago and we were the 
meiropoiis, and you were the country town.—(Laughter.) And the idea ot a 
Southern merchant coming to New York to buy his goods was just as 
preposterous as tt would be now for one of your Indiamen tv come up between 
ibe capes of the Delaware. (cheers.) 

When George Fox, in 1656, travelled through these Capes to the Providence 
Plan:ations, New York was a village of huts, and Philadelphia was not; ard 
a clergyman in 1759, travelling through the United Staie<, wrote a book now 
in your jiorary, in which he says that these colonies never will be united, 
their interesis are so opposed ; and that Pennsylvania anid New York never 
can be friends, for bat they will aiways be rivals for the trade of New Jersey. 
(Loud cheers and roars of laughter, in which Mr. Adams joined.) And I may 
as well state tha' this was the Rev. Mr. Burnaby. And yet witnin 15 years 
a common danger and a common cause united these States in a bond of Union 
never to be dissolved. (Cheers.) And Pennsylvanians hallowea all your 








Miles and Aule and Parker and Piper must be known, and others who shed 
their blood be:ween Gowannus and Brooklyn fighting against the British 
troops on ihe 29th of August, 1776. And there is nuta spot from Hill 
to Harlem Heights but can attest tle gallantry of Pennsylvania : o!diers fight- 
ing to defend New York. (Immense cheering.) And it is a comfort this day, 
when cishonour weighs down my native State, to think and speak ot her days 
anc deeds of honour and renown, (Cheers.) 

There is one thing connected with the history of Pennsylvania that should 
| be told on this occasion. It was in that State House yard of Philadelphia, 
; When walking in an hour ot perplexity and trouble, with cares beyond all 
| human ken upon his shoulders, that John Adams suggested the name ot Geo. 
' Washington as the American Commander in Chiet. [Here three terrific 
|cheers were given} And if that great man had done nothing more for his 
country than this one act, great should be our gratitude therefor. But there 
is another act that also entities him to oar solid and lasting esteem. Jt was 
the same John Adams that proposed George Washington Commander in 
Chief, that made John Marshall Chief Justice of the United States. {Heie 
the cheering was absolutely deafening, and lasted some minaies.] Not to 
de‘ain you longer, Mr. President, I give you— 

The History of the good Old Times, and its Conservative infl ience ; it will 
| keep us one Nation when every other link is broken, (Cheers.) 
| The Hon. Paitir Hone in some pertinent remarks propo ed ‘ The memory 

of the Ameri an Antiquatian Society of Mass., and the memory of Isai_h 
| Thomas, its founder.’ 
| Mr. Buansipe, ot Worcester, acxnowledge i the com,'iment as one of the 
| delegates from the State of Massachusetts to the Annivesary cf the New 
| York Historical Society, and projoved‘ The descendants of the } ilgrims and 
| the first settlers of Massachusetts,’ with some pious wish ‘or their {ut ire un:on 

which was not distinctly heard. 

Chief Jusiice Jones, prefaced by a brie! ad lrc ss, pr pos sd, ‘ The [is orice] 
Society of the State of Connecticut,’ 








when was formed the most perfect system of human government which Prov- | 


foundation of the credit of 


soil with their blood shed freely in deience of your treedom. The names of 


as a toast a kindred society, 

Mr. Avams rose and said—I have just received a letter, Sir, from a’ gentle- 
man whom | am not personally acquainted with. He requests me to present 
to the Society a Coin of Massachuset's illustrative of the first history of that 
Colony.— It is known by the name of the pine-tree shilling, and it is highly 
interesting in many respects from i's associations. It was a coin made b 
an act of that Colony in 1652; and the coining of it was an act of Iadepend- 
ence i self, inasmuch as the making of coin at all in the Cvlonies was high 
‘reason by the laws of England. And yet with their Jaw in fall force, and 
living under it, they did make evin; and that act authorizing the Colony to do 
it remained in force till my time; tor I have seen and passed those pine-shi)- 
lings in the days of my childhood. {1 is wel! known ‘hat in almost all Euro- 
pean countries it is high treason for any but the Government to make coin ; 
and it is part of the history of Massachuse'ts that her people did, in the face 
of this, continue to make and emit this coin. And they continued to make it 
until alter the restoration of the Stuarts, but always with this year of 1652 
vpon it, that they might not incur the penalty of the act. (Laughter.) I con- 
cur with the gentleman who sends it that it 1s an object worthy the acceptance 
of the Society. 

Although personally unknown to me, [ have thought it my daty to present 
it to the Society in his name, and I hope that the letter will be read and the 
coin accepted. (Cheers.) And now I wish to say a few words more in rela- 
tion toa subject that I onght w have toached upou when I was up before ; but 
the impression then upon my mind was so strong that the power of speech was 
almost taken from me. I ought to have spoken of your venerable President, 
and I could have wished to have spoken of him as though he was not present. 
I should have done so had he been here, and I have now a stronger impulse 
to make these observations than if he was present—(cheers.) I considered it 
a great honour when I received the letter inviting me to spend this day with 
| your Society. (cheers.) I received @ letter of invitation as many others did, 

and I appear here to-day in my individuai capacity, and also as one of the 
| Delegates of five Irom the Massachusetts Society [cheers] To the letter 
which was sent me, your honourable Presidentadded a live, saying, “J shall be 
glad to shake hands with you once more in this world?” Sir, if nothing else could 
have induced me, these words would have compelled my altendance here. 
cheers,] and I can cunceive of nothing that would have prevented me.’ 

Loud cheers.] 1 have lived long, Sir, in this world; and I have been con- 
; nected with all sorts of men—of all sects and descriptions! I have been in 
the public service for a great part of my life, and filled various offices ot 
trust in conjunction with that venerable gentleman, Alber: Gallatin (cheers). 
I] have known him halfa century. In many things we differed—on many ques- 
tions of public inierest and nolicy we were divided—and in the bistory of par- 
‘ties in this country there is no man from whom [ have so widely differed as I 
| have from him. But on other things we have harmonized! [Cheers.]— 
| And now there is no man with whom I so thoroughly agree on all points as I 
do with him. [Loud cheers ] But one word more—let me say before I leave 
you and him—birds of passage as we are bound to a warmer and more con- 
genial clime—that, among ali the public men with whom I have been assovi- 
ated in the course of my political life, whether agreeing or differing in opinion 
with him, Ihave always found him to be an honest and hcnourable man.— 
(Tremendous cheering.) 


Mr. Gress read the letter : 


President Day, of Yale College, acknowledged the compliment, and proposed 








New York, Nov. 20, 1834. 

Respected Sir—W1\\ you allew me to present, through you, to the New York 
Historical Society, the enclosed, a memento of the early spirit of incependence 
in the Massachusetts colony. Lt is worth preserving as a part of the history of 
its time. It has suffered some in its circumference, from the many rough 
hands through which it has passed ; but enough is left to tell its Own story. 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
WM. N. BLAKEMAN, M. D. 

Hon. John Quincey Adams. 

Senator Folsom gave as 4 sentiment 

Ancient Mexico—The classic grovad of the New Worléd—in connection 
with the health of General Almonte, the Mexican Minister, who sat oa the left 
hand of the President. 

General ALMonTE returned thanks. He gave 

Prosperity To THE New York Hisroricat Society,—and he hoped it 
would extend its researches, and diffuse its koowledge, not only tothe United 
States of America, but to the whole Continent of America. 

Me. Josera BLunt—Introduced the followiag toast with a brief ealogium on 
the State to which it refers—Massacuuserrs, her present history forms a proud 
comment on the glorious teachings ot the past. 

Hon. Levererr Saurensrat replied in a speech tull of interesting reminis- 
cences,and details interspersed with humour and pertinent allusions, « nd closed 
by giving the tollowing sentiment, : 

Ovur ANcestors aND ouR Posrerity---Wha'ever else we maytransinil to 
the latter, it will be of no value to them unless accompanied by the indomitable 
spirit of Freedom possessed by the former . 

Dr. Mason called on Dr. Francis, asa member of the Historical So- 
ciely, 

Dr. Francis being thus alluded to, rose and observed that he could only 
speak under the influence of the powerful galvanisim of the oretor of the evening, 
with whose report of discoveries in foreign lands he had becn delighted. He 
then proceeded to give an amusing sketch of the orrgin any history of the New~- 
Y. rk Historical Society, from the time whea he carried its | brary on his back 
from one place of deposite to another to preserve it from the hands of a foreign 
enemy down to the present time. To illustrate the literature of the Country 
they began by collecting all the spelling-books that we e ex'ant. To illust.ate 
its religion, they gathered all the sermons and hymn books they could find, and 
among the latterthey bad preserved Jueh Barlow's translation of David's 
Psalms. Barlow was a sturdy democrat, and would not suffer the name of 
the King togo into a single line of his verse To illustrate his reputl:can 
spirit Dr. F. quoted a stanzas of one of his hymns : 

*How glorious is our President 
Who rules above the sky ! 
The people all with o: e con-ent 

Adore his Maj: sty.” 





The Society had also an extensive collection of old newspapers, among which 
was a file of Franklin's ‘Boston News-Letter.’ Then, too, they began eaily to 
collect works of a higher intellectual cast, amor g which they had treasured up 
the Lectures of Mr. Adams before Howard University. ‘These remarks were 
seasoned with arecy wit which the reporter found it impossible to trans‘er to 
paper, owing to the confusion which prevailed in the ha'l. 

Dr. Francis concluded by offering ‘he following sentiment : 

Tue State or New Yorx—She is worthy of her Historica! Society. 

We left at this period of tne Evening, leaving the Company in the full tide. 
of enjoyment, 

The following gentlemen formed the various Co:nmittees and Officers of the 
occasivD : 

Commitee. 

A. Gattatin, President, Mr. Lawrence, Ist Vice President, L. Bradish, 24 
Vice President, Mr. Butler, 34 do. Chief Justice Jones, 4th do. Mr. Hone, 
5th do. Mr. Mason, Mr. Depeyster, Mr. Fulsom, Mr. Blunt, Mr, Campbell, 
Dr. Francis, Mr. Gerard. 

Committee of Preparation: 

Dr. C. Mason, F. DePeyster, Geo. Folsom, D, C. Colden, H. E. Davies, 

T. Harris, J. W. Beekman, Arch’d. Russell, Chas. F. Hoffman. 
Church Committee : 

Geo. Gibbs, J. T. Van Alen, Jnv. B. Murray, H. G. Stebbins, Jno. Bige- 
low, A. M. Cozzens. 

Stewards : 

P. M. Wetmore, Geo. Gibbs, E. C. Benedict, B. R. Winthrop, T. Harris, 
Jno Jay, J.R. Bartlett, H.G Stevbins, A. W. Bradto:d, 

All the above Commitiees formed the Commitee of Recepiion. 

——_—_. 


(From the New Youk Express ) 
DINNER WITH THE MEDICAL MEN 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The great dinner of the season at the ‘Up town Hoel,’ was followed bya 
small one at the same place last evening. The numbers were but one fifthot 
those who Were present at the meeting of the Historica! Socie'y, and the occa- 
sion was an anniversary meeting of the Sociely of Medical Men of the City of 
New York, for the velief of the widows and orphans of deceased Physwians. 

The splendid dining room ct the New York Ho'r! was tastefully arranged, 
and the table was covered with all tne lux ries of the season. The meeting 
was more social than public, and it was intended rather lor a pleasant party 
han for any thing like a grand display. 

THE DINNER 
Was called for six o'clock, but ii was past seven beiore the company were 
seael. [tis a long time since we have seen so many medical men together 
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before, and we believe nv city could present a finer body of men whether for 
ability orappearance. Some, perhaps, would have bad as many night-maresas 
there were physicians in the presence of such a body ot men; but lancets 
and prescriptions out of sight, we have never seen a more harmless body ot 
men than these said Doctors, as they were seated together, discussing first the 
things before them, and afterwards the more inieilectual entertainment, 
which was the pleasanter part of the festivity. ' : 

Tne guests having taken their seats, grace was said by the Rev. Dr. Hig- 
bee, of Trinity, and then, for more than an hour, the well-served viands of 
Mr. Billings were discussed with becoming abandon by the jovial gentlemen 
present. They certainly were not disposed to set to their patients the example 
of any very severe system of dietetics, and the abstemious doctrines of the 
Grahaio school never met with a less devidedly prac ical expression fom 
the useful profession of which they were members, nee had more wor- 
shippers on the occasion, among the faculty assembled, than Galen or Hip- 

rates, and intellectual and physical enjoyment went hand in han together 
throughout the feast. It was, indeed, a joyous assemblage, with nothing to 
give the least alloy to its enjoyment, 

Thanks beng given by Dr. Higdee, there was a chatty half hour over a 
rich profusion of fruits and ices, which made a beautiful display as, 10 elegant 
vases, they were arranged tastefully upon the table. 

“Tae Presijeat vf the United States” was then proposed by the Chairman, 
an | drunk. 

Or. Delafield, the Chairman, soon after rose and said :— 

In proposing a tuast, gentlemen, [ can congratulate you on the prospect ot 
usefulness opened belore us, ‘Tis is the first anniversary of our Suciely Wa- 
der its present organization, and already it numbers about 60 members of the 
first professioaal men of our city. I hope to see, too, its numvers increased 

et more, so as to embrace, fina ly, all the profession 1] men of this metropolis. 
We have, too, thriven in other respects, aad now cur funds, which originally 
were but small, and altogether inadequate to our wants, amount to $2,590: 
and we have yet, I assure you, every reason to hope that, small as this is, it 
will yet be very serviceable to those on whom it is intended to be bestowed, 
and must now be looked upon as an earnes' of still greater prosperity. As our 
Society grows, its funds will increase, and in future days will possess the 
means of ministering to the wants of all of the objects for whom it is intended 
—I mean ior the widows and orphans of members of our profession. None 
of us can tell but that those whom we leave behind us may be glad to receive 
the provision which the Society provides fur them. You know most of our 

rofession with difficulty support themselves; that the number ot those who 

ave done more than this is but limited, compared with the numbers of our 
profession. We, then, who are in apparent prosperity, cannot tell but that 
our own orphacs may be dependent upon this support. Even among those 
who have been able to accu nalate a support, alter a change of circumstances, 
(particularly in this city) the vicissitudes of a minute have been able to pros- 
trate ihe prosperiy of years. Ihave known an old man of 70, who by long 
saving had heen able to accumalat: a support for his old age: [have known 
him aeprivel of the traits ot his labours, ant, old and bent down, have seen 
him reccmmence the practice which he had almost entirely laid asile. 

I have seen the man of middie age die ani leave the field, when he was 
earning tame and fortave, 

Instances of this description are frequent in a profession like ours, and I 
have lived in this city long enough to have witnessed many such transitions. 

The only wonder is, not how a Suciety should exist, but that it should have 
been delayed so long, but [ am satisfied that every thing in your power will 
be done, and that it only remains for you to strive to add to its members, and 
thereby to increase the funds. 

The manner in which our Suciety has moved in this object, is peculiarly 
favourable tor action, for though I have lived in this city for thirty years, I 
have never seen it so much at harmony with itself. If there be any ill-feeling 
in the profession, | am unaware of it, and this state of harmony exists though 
we have two rival Colleges, in the full tide of success, and though many ot 
us can remember the day when the profession was rent entirely with disputes. 

Now, the very opposite of this exists, and the utmost harmony and union 
exists among us, If there be strife, am unaware of it. True, there is pro- 
fessional emulation, but no undue jealousy. 

I will conclude, gentlemen, with drinking ‘ Success to our Society.’ 

This toast was received with the greatest applause, afier which 

‘Union: the only Party among medical men; the cordiat union of all 
honourable members of the profession,’ was the next toast given, and it was 
honoured with great enthusiasm. 

The Vice President, Dr. Mott, made sume remarks upon this toast. It 
appeared to him, that in order that the Society may prosper, every thing like 
sectional or partizan feeling should be discarded. He knew there were many 
who thought otherwise; but, tor himself, he was determined not to espouse 
any party, but to go on without quarrelling with his brethren. He believed 
if all those present adopted thesame resolution, and so acted, it would prove 
one of the most valuable and permanent and united Societies in the country. 
And he begged all his brethren to discard al! prejudices, and to unite in that 
closest of all bonds,—that of Charity. [Applause] 

“Medical Education, sound and thorough,—the best safeguard against 
Quackery” was then drank, on the proposition of the chair. Atier which the 
President gave the following toast— 

“ The medical Colleges in this city.” [Three cheers. ] 

Dr, Mott thought he could state for the information o! the Society, that, the 
more colleges there were in the city, the better. There were already two; ana 
there was room for another, and another and another.—There were heads, 
hearts and hands enough to sustain not only two, but three, four or five: the 
more the better. (Cheers) 

Dr. Parker was not in the habit of speaking in public, but he could not 
forbear ta give utterance to his feelings on this subject of union; in this mat- 
ter of the colleges, Union is strength as in others,—and, not only that, but 
it is professional honour, moreover,—and more yet, it is increase of emolu- 
ment. If united, as in one body, and in one mind, we may be secure of ac- 
complishing the greatest advantages; none can be better in bringing together, 
not only as now, an interchange of feelings, and an interchange of advanta- 
ges. He was equally desirous of union in the medical schools of the city, 
and thought it would be a source of great good to the profession: and he 
closed with giving the following sentiment. 

‘Union in the medical profess:on : it is union of strength, union of honour, and 
union of emolument.’ [Applause and cheers. ] 

Dr. Delafield spode of Deleza‘es preseni, and gave ‘ The medical gentlemen 
of the New York Hospital,’ which called forth one of the physicians, who spoke 
of the new stimulus given to medical knowledge, ani of the advantages cities 
had over the country in the diffusion of medical knowledge. There was more 
profi: from attending the large hospitals than a'l the lectures students ever read. 

A new Hospital was wanted—new light was wanted, aud new vigour to give 
energy to the enterprise. 

Dr. Watson was called, and spoke of the improvements in the New York 
Hospital. They were very great within twenty years past, aud considerable in 
ten years. Tae dissecting room was one of the best in the United States. The 
New York Hospital hai done much more indeed than all other places, and the 
Surgery of New York had become the Surgery of the United States. Its pro- 
gress here had been onward, yet there was room for improvement. 

Dr. Stearns having been called for, referred, in a few prelim nary remarks, to 

the high objects which the Society proposed to itself Destined, 28 he said, 
exclusively to support the widow and the orphan, to minister to those thrown 
upon the cold charities of the world. and appealing in these high motives, it 
Must succeed. Qa this occasion, and to professional men, it is useless again 
to recount the circumstances which led to the first formation of the Society.— 
Phe difficulties it has surmounted are well known, and do not require to be 
goue over with; aad if the Society beable to accomplish what it proposes for 
itself, to save the professional man from the anxiety of pecuniary dependence, 
to save his mind from torture, it will have accomplished enough to repay you 
for any sacrifice you may have made 

In most cases, the professional man leaves to his family but an inheri- 
tance, of penury and want, and therefore greatpraise is due to those who have 
been the founders of this charity; and let us hope that its utility will be 
extended ye. farther than we dare toanticipitate. In this field ofbenevolence, 
all may meet upon a common ground, leaving behind them jars and diseor’s 
which may disturd them elsewhere, Let us do so. I wiil conclude with 
this sentiment ; 

‘ To the memory of Dr. Benjamin Bush, the Statesman, the Professor, and 
the Pailanthropist; his whole lite was a practical illustration of the princi- 

ples we have convened to cele\rate. 

The chairman then proposed * the objects of our association; may the day be 
far distant when they shail require our aid’ J 7 

The next toast was on the blended interests of Divinity and Medicine, which 
called up Rev. Dr. Higbee, who acknowledyed the allusion in very happy terms. 
It is very refreshing he said, in this day of divisions of labour, to see tac re- 
cognition of such a union of interests, between the professions The priest was 
in dark and distant ages, the only physician. Wet) were it if the two 
were more perfectly blended together. The soul and body are connected in- 
dissolubly ; the physician of the one should be the physician of the other. He 
is a poor divine who knows not the wants of the body, ani he a poor physic 1an 
who is not susceptible of the tender emotion of sympathy for th t 
moral sufferings of the sick. Let then the two professions 
gether inthecure of souls and of bodies. 
and both will dwell together in eternity.’ 

Common trials and common privations afflict us all alike, aad while the 
warnings of the medica! man against empiricism are often fruitless, in the 
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tempt to restrain the ignorant from going astray, so do we see the wretched 
fanatic, with his ascension robes girt about him, looking up to Heaven, though 
day after day shows that he is following the guidance of a false prophet. Aad 
the Rev. Dr. a‘luded, in the sane connection, to the pretender to the discovery 
of the Elixir of Life, whose own poverty and wretchedness gave the lie to his 
pretensions, Yet men wiil cling to these delusions, even after the imposition 
is exposed. And other things were common to the two professions. Pecuni- 
ary considerations are not the end Of their exertions ; nor should they be. The 
very object of this assemb!a,e demonstrates this. Let us be content, then, 
while the world passes by us, with the thanksgivings of the shattered frames 
and broken hear s, and follow Truth on her starry way, regardless of lesser 
considerations. J wi!l give you, sir, 

“* Members of the Medical Profession: kind ministers of good to our health 
and our homes—may the beneficent hand of the Great Physician never be 
withdrawn trom them,” 

This beautifal sentiment was duly honoured. After which various ad- 
dresses were called torth by the toast of a gentleman whom we did not Kaow, 
referring to the medical clubs cf New York, and giving an account of their 
origin and foundativn respectively. Several toasts were givea in very close 
succession, sume among which we are able to record. 

“ Charity, the pre-eminent Caristian virtue—tet physicians not forget that 
charity begins at home.” 

“The lovely twia sisters Caarity aad Trath—may they ever be wooed and 
won by the members v1 this society—old and young.” 

“ Individual effort —The true secret of success in Medicine, as in all kin- 
dred efforts for the advancement of science, as of all kindred objects.” 

The Vice President (Dr. Moti) then took the chair, and gave 

“ The virtuous Press of tbe city of New York: Ever forward in fostering 
all objects ef charity and benevolence,” 

Dr. Bartlett was called on to reply to this toast. He regretted that no mem- 
ber of the daily press was present, to whom the toast was, perhaps, more par- 
ticularly applied. He was not a member ot the daily press, but was, never- 
theless, in the constant habit of associa'ing with gentlemen who conduct it, 
aod could bear ample testimony ‘to their zeal in the cause of science and 
benevolence. The perusal of their diurnal sheets proved how sedulously 
they devoted themselves to the public good. He was indeed now an editor, 
but he had studied and practised as physician for fifieen years. Circum- 
stances, or rather a treak of fancy, induced him to change his occupation ; but 
on this occasion he felt as his medical brethren did, and entered into their 
plan with all his heart and soul. He congratulated the Society on the pro- 
gress it had made; wished it all possible success, and hoped it would diffuse 
nappiness to thousands. He concluded by offering the following toast: 

“ The widow and the orphan—may the God of mercy extend to them 
through this society, some small portion of his great bounty.’ 

Dr. Beales rose and said—Anxious as we all are for the success of the So- 
cy which we have met to celebrate, it appears to me to be peculiarly our 
duty to gain the health of our worthy Presideut, who has distinguishea him- 
self by his z+al in the formation and progress of the association. 1 give you 
therefore, 

“Dr. Delafield.” 

Tue Caairman proposed the following toast, which was drank standing, 
an with much solemaily. It presents an array ot hongurable and highly 
valued names, and was accompanied with a brief but feeling tribute to the 
memory of the learned and lamented departed of the profession; 

‘The memory of the distinguished physicians of other days in this city ; 
Doctors Sir James Jay, Nicholas Romaine, Edward Miller, Simuel L Mitch- 
ell, Elihu H. Smuthe, Walliam Pitt Smith, Samuel Bard, John R. B, Rodgers, 
Wright Post, David Hosack, Samuel Borrowe, James Tillary, Valentine 
Seaman, James 8. Stringham, Johan Watts, Wm. James McNeven, and other 
hrothers of our profession,’ 

Afier some further interchange of good [2eling, the social meeting separa- 
ted, in the best of humvur with each other, and their hospi'a le and attentive 
host of the * New York Hotel,’ 

-———$—=<—— 


CHE ARCHBISHUP OF CANTERBURY’S VISITATION. 
IMPORTANT CHARGE. 


Maipstone, Ocr. 15th, 

This morning his Grace the Lord Archbisho) of Canterbury held his visi- 
tation of the clergy ot his diocese, at All Saints Church, ‘Maidstone, a build- 
ing admirably suited for the purpose, on account of its magnitude, being one 
of the largest parish churches in the kingdom. 

The most rev.-Primate took his seat on the north side of the altar, and pro- 
c-eled to deliver the tollowing charge:— 

My Rev. Brethren—l ever regard with peculiar satisfaction the recurrence 
of this period, which gives me an opportunity of holding personal intercourse 
with the great body of my clergy, and of addressing them on matters of gener] 
interest to our national church, or to that portion of the church in particular 
which forms the field of their scriptural labours. Though every clergyman 
has every access tu me, anil though whatever takes place in my divcese may 
be brought uader my notice through the agency of the archdeacons and rural 
deans, whose judgment and vigilance in the discharge of their several func- 
‘ions J desire most gratefully to acknowledge; yet these sclemn official meet- 
ings are of the greatest advantage in directing the attention of all of us to our 
speciai duties and to the relation in which we stand one to anuther, and as 
inviting communication in the presence ol those who, from their experience 
and knowledge of facts, are qualified to give useful advice and correct infor- 
mation. Ona no former occasion have Ll been more sensible of those advanta- 
ges than at the present crisis, fur ia this 'izht I regard it when the course of a 
few years must determine whether the church shall attain to the happy con 
dition of fulfilling her solemn avocations to God and man, without a diminu- 
tion of her energies by internal commoticn and trouble, or whether increased 
dissension shal] produce a state o¢ contusion which would deeply aftect her 
honour and her usefulness, At the same time, I must say, that I see every 
reason to hope for the bes’ upon that particular point. In other respects, the 
position of the church affords ample encouragement for a humble reliance up- 
on the pro:ection of that special Providence which has hitherto preserved it 
from many imminent dangers, from within and without, in the days of our 
forefathers, and not less conspicuously in our own times, during the last half 
century. 

[am naturally led by the occasion to speak, in the first place, of my own 
diocese, and [ can speak of no better criterion than if I state in respect to many 
of our religious institutions and paternal care their condition in the present 
day, as compared with former times. [ go back no further than the year 1811, 
At that date, and indeed long since, the accommodation provided in places of 
religious worship bore little proportion to the amount of the population. In 
many of the principal towns in this diocese—in this parish—in this town and 
in Dover, there was only a single church, and now [| have the pleasure of 
seeing four churches in this town and three inthe oiher. In Margate, Rams. 
gate, and Sheerness, where the scanty provision of church accommodation 
almost denied access to the poor, a large and spacious church has mitigated, 
if not entirely removed the evil. Nor are these the only parts of my diocese 
in which additional churches have been built, or are now in process of erec 
tion. On comparing the tables of residence with the last return, [ observe a 
striking increase in the number of incumbems residing on their benefices, 
At that time the benefices were 327, and the resident clergy were 190. Ot the 
same number of benefices the resident clerzy are now 245, showing an in- 
crease of 55 in the space of little more than 38 years. When to these are 
added the ministers of 16 new benefices formed in the interval, the result wil] 
be a total of 344 benefices, of which 260 are served by their respective incum- 
bents, and 82, or less than one-fourtn of the whole, are under the charge of 
cnrates. ‘This decrease of non-residents has not yet reached its limits; this 
beneficia] change is in some measure to be atrributed to the recent restraints 
on pluralities ; the chief cause will be found in the readiness evinced by the 
clergy to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the loans offered by 
Queen Anne's Bounty ia providing themselves with glebe-houses, which 
were oly attainable at an expense trenching considerably upon what was tuo 
often but a very narrow income, The increased attention to the best interests 
of the flocks is visible in other particulars. In many places where the churches 
were open but once on the Sabbath two services are now regularly empires 
and prayers are read in some places on saints’ days and other davs of the 
week, The more frequent celebration of the holy communion. the increase 
of communicants, and the attendance upon Divine service, afford other demon- 
strations of the active zeal of the clergy, and [ am pleased to believe that that 
has been followed up by a corresponding improvement in the habits of the 
people. ‘The disposition of the clergy generally to observe the ordinances ot 
the church and to respect its authority, is deserving of equa commendation, 
though, unlike facts that are upon record, it cannot be made the subject of 
exact comparison. Since my first connexicn with this diocese, I have uni- 
formly experienced from the clergy a willing compliance with my sugges- 
tions, though sometimes requiring a surrender of their private Opiniois, and 
even of their secular interests. Ihave 
worthy of clergymen—with none of pernicious resistance tO my wishes, If, 
throngh the mercy of Providence, which I have so often experienced, | should 
be permitted to meet you again in the capacity of visitor, 1 trast that all my 





observations in expectation of fruits still more abundant, resulting from the 
zood spirit prevailing in the diocese, may be more than realiz 
From these brief observations on my own more immediate charre I pro 


eedto say a few words on the position and prospects of our national church, 
—and here again I conceive that no just estima‘e can be forme] vi the pro- 
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gress that we have made, or the position that we are in, without returning to 
the circumstances in which we were placed about the Lith year ot this centu- 
ry, to which I have already referred. An account of its present state with- 
out such reference would convey no adequate idea of the good which has been 
progressively effected. A consideration of the advances which have been 
made in the way of improvement will show that, how much soever still re- 
mains to be done, there has been no want of zeal and activity onthe part of 
the clergy,—that the changes for the better have been very considerable, and 
are still in progress. In this respect | can speak from my own observation, 
having been calied to a station whic. required my attention to all the concerns 
of the church more than 30 years ago. 1am by no means disposed to concur 
in the censure which has been unsparingly cast on former generations of the 
clergy, as if from the commencement of the 18th till some years of the 19th 
century had elapsed all had been apathy and indiflerence. On the contrary I 
see much to approve and to admire in the zeal and the exertions of many 
able and pious men who stemmed by their powerful reasoning the torrent of 
infidelity which threatened to overflow the land—contuted the Atheist, the 
Deist, and the Arian—established the truth ot the Bible on solid grounds—ex- 
posed the extravagances of enthusiastic pretensions to infallibility— and, 
effectually refuting all Jatitudinarian principles, fairly established the founda- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
there had been a culpable remissness exhibited by a great body both of the 
clergy and laity, and in nothing was it more visible than in the want of care 
taken to provide for the scriptural wants of the population, which in 200 years 
has more tian doablei its numbers, more especially in places which from 
insignificant villages had growa into large and populous towns. Inmany of 
these the poor were entirely excluded from the benefits of religious instruction, 
and from a participation in the ordinances of our church. Schoo!s there 
were none. So inveterate, indeed, was the evil,so enormous the extentof the 
destitution, (hat the wise and good, whilst they were alarmed at its ainount, 
almost despaired of finding any effectual check to its progress. ° 

Let any oue look at the statements contained in a book published in 1815 
by the Rev. R, Yates, entitled The Church in Danger, aud tothe first reports 
of the National Society for the E ijucation of the Poor of a rather earlier date. 
and thea take a survey of the churches and schools which have since sprung 
intu existence through the care of the Government, the liberality of individuals, 
or the active exertions of associations, and which are now open for the use and 
instruction of the poor, and he will be compelled to acknowledge that a change 
has occurred in the aspect of affairs for which we Cannot be satficientiy thank- 
ful. An additional proof of the zeal which has for yeors past been in active 
opera'ion is supplied by the esvab:isement of new associations or the extension 
of old ones, for the diffusion of religious truths—by multiplying copies of the 
Serip'ures, and other useful works in all languages—by the amount of the co!- 
lections tur the supply of thit which is still required to meet the spiritual wants 
of the peop'e, and a more special manifestation as regards their best interests, 
by the liberal contributiuns to the education of the poor in the principles of the 
national church whch have been made, may be regirded as a sore indicativa 
of a growing aitachment to our church, and a sense of the necess ty of a Chris- 
tian education to the happiness of the people and the safety of the state. The 
measures now in operation for the endowment of new benefices in popalous 
places, and for the augmentation of cures uncer a certain amount of value, ex- 
bibit but a small portion of the benefit likely toaccrue to the church when the 
revenue for those purposes becomes fully available ; but the requests for assist- 
ance have brought forward much individual bounty, without which it could not 
have accomplished its object—and i can hardly be denied that the feeling thus 
exhibited will mach aid the church in aitaching the people to it, thus securing 
its stabiity. A combination of causes has indeed already produced such a 
result, The storm of popular v olence, which caused some apprehension for 
our establishment, has now subsided, and | believe at no period of our history 
has more affection been felt for the church —has her us-fniness been more justly 
appreciated, or her claims more generally r.cognized. In this steady and con 
tinued exhib.tion of zeal [ see an intimation which distinguishes itself tro those 
sudden outbursts of excitement, which, like a biaze amongst stubble, is easily 
kindled, butsoon subside«. [| see in this a preference founded on a conviction 
of the truth, and it is reasonable to expect that that preference will be lasting ; 
and here [ may be inda'ged in an humbe expressiva of gratitude to that gra- 
cious Providence which has lengthened my days beyond the ordirary term of 
human existence, that I m‘ght behold what I trust is but the commencement of 
renewed exertions, and that | might witness the union of the clergy and the 
laity in labouring for the good of society. In this state of things—with the 
prospects which are opening before me, and with the fullest persuasion that the 
great head of our church will not abandon his ministers while they do him faith- 
fui servi e, [ look forward with hope, though I am not altogetter free from 
anxiety, to the future destinies of our church. It is not from direct violence 
from without, or from dissension from within, that | apprehend immediate dan- 
ger, but what may eventually be the result of her external dissensions, and the 
differences now existing within her own bosom, if they should ever proceed to 
extreme lengths, itis paiaful to contempla'e. ‘If ye bite and devour one ano- 
ther, take heed that ve are not consumed one of another,’ was the warning 
of the Apostle to the Galatians. I am far from assertin that that language is 
applicad'e in all its significancy to the state of our ewn church, but I fear that 
there is enough of division to weaken those resources which, if applied in con- 
junction, might much more effectually aid the common obj:ct of promoting 
the glory of God and the happiness of our fe!low-countryimen then they can be 
pry noted whilst that division is to be fouad which, unfortunately, i is notorious 
doos now €xist em ngs! us. 

by these indications of discord the hopes of the Romanists have been raised 
—without any sufficient ground [ fully believe From the extent of resources 
at theircommand, and from the unity of parp»se which marks heir p o2e> lings 
they have succeeded in naking an impression oa our colonies ; but, notwith* 
standing the gigantic resources which they possess, their success in. this coun- 
try will probably be limited to a few converts Atthe time of our separation 
from Rome it was satisfactorily shown that we could not partake of her commu- 
nion without par aking of her sias ; and, asno material alteration has taken 
place in her system, and as her doctrines are unchanged, and, in her own esti- 
mation, are unchangeab'e, it may be presumed that few persons who have con- 
sidered the gro.n!s on which our re‘orme?s were justified, will be disposed to 
return to her coummnnion. Among the Dissenters, within the last few years, 
so far as | can judge from some of their writers, and the expressions employed 
at their meetings, a feeling of dislike to the church appears to be gaining ground. 
After reasonable allowance is made for temporary excitement, | see enough to 
convince me that serious designs are in agitation for the subversion of our na- 
tional church. Under the circumstances alluded to above, | see no reason for 
alarm, but much to regret in the partial estrangement of the people from the 
church, as well as in the defeat of measures by them useful to society ; the suc- 
cessful opposition, for example, made to the plan proposed by Government for 
the education of children employed in the mining and manufacturing distgicts 
affords a melancholy proof of this. The principles of dissent indeed appear to 
me to be essential'y fa Ity, as they open an iniet to errorsof every description, 
and act directly in opposition to that spirit of unity which Christ acted upon 
when he founded the church. In this latter principle of unty the strength of 
the church consists. While she has unity in herself there is little to dread from 
external violence, but she may suffer irremed ably from divisions within her- 
self. What is wanted at present toinsure herefficieacy is peace. !u speaking 
of peace | am far from recommending the compromise of principle with indiffer- 
ence, or the sacrifice of the truth—that peace which alove cai be lasting and 
useful is to be found in the church, and tn the determination of her ministers to 
act cordially toge her in the discharge of the du tes assigned to (he o, abstaining 
from unprofitable controversies, or from an indulgence in rancour, through slight 
differences (f.r differences must needs exist), but discussing them wih tem- 
per, and with no otuer desire than that of elucidating the truth. 
In speaking thus of the church, I do not deny the existence of piety or the 
hope of salvation out of its pale; but, asall revelation proceeds from our bles - 
ed Lord, I can hardly be wrong in the belief, that He who brought down the 
word to the church from on high has also provided the means of transmitting 








it to all generations. Those who view matiers in this light will readily admit 
that it implies, if nothing more, a want of faith to seek else where for the means 
of grace than in the sanctuary which the Lord has built—* built,”’ as He hin- 
self hath said, “‘upon-a rock,” and the perpetuity of which He has insured to 
the end of the world. Tne various figures under which this question is des- 
cribed in the Scriptures point out the connexion between itand the Lord. Itis 
designated as akingdom erected by Christ, and by Him direc'ed and governed 
—as a fold under His peculiar care, in which the flock are protected agains: 
every enemy, and are supplie} by Him with abundant p:sture—as a household, 
of which our Lord himself is the ruler. From these significant images we 
learn the inmediate connexion of Carist with those who are within the pale of 
the church as their sovereign protection defending them by his power 
for their wants by his bourty, and leading them to salvation oy his h rly word 
through the appointed means of grace. A still closer c unexion ts intimated, 
where our Lord speaks of Himselt as the vine of which He is the root and we 
are the branches deriving life from Him, and when He is described by Pau as 
the head of the church, of which He isthe body and we are the members ; if 
such were the appointments from the beginning, as appears from ample testis 
mony, is it not reasonable to imagine that a disbelief of the church ts next toa 
disbeliefin the Gospel! If the truths of the Gospel be necessity to the sa'va- 
tion of mankind, the arrangement of which the Gospel is reserved for our use 
can hardly be of less importance. If nothing more be said for the church than 
that it 1s the institution of Christ—that he laid the foundation of the buildag, 
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and that it was completed by the Apostles under his holy spirit, sorely we ought 
to be cautious before we meddle with what he has established, and we may be 
sure that his word is not to be improved by man, and that from his providen- 
tial wisdom and moet perfect knowledge of the disposition of his creatures, he 
alone knew what was necessary to guard against the machinations of evil spir- 
its aud the presumption of men—how much more should we be cautious when 
we conside: for what purposes the church was des'ined, all of which it has ac- 
complished by the maintenance of acceptable worship, by holy practice and by 
the uniting of men in a perfect bond ofcharity? Had there not been from the 
first a body of men as the especial repositories of the oracles of the living God, 
what guarantee had we forthe accuracy of the Scriptures !—what other security 
for the efficacy of our religious faith—for our doctrines and ordinances, which 
are the means of grace! I will not advert to the disorders in the religious 
con ‘ition of those countries which acknowledge no particular church, or in 
which the church has departed from the apostolic body, nor can there be any 
necessity for directing your attention to the state of the country when the 
church was wholly disregarded, or to the doctrine or worship of thore who neg- 
its authority. ; 
ett ‘he obeervanions which I have made be just, it is evident that they are of 
the greatest importance, as showing the duties which we show to the church, 
of which under Christ we are ministers, and our obligations to do all in our 
power to prevent separation and to promote the returo of separatists to her 
bo-om. Bat whilst with zeal we snould labuur to bring these back to her 
sanctuary, we should labour under a fatal mistake if we ourselves neglected 
the purposes for which it was instituted, or if we adopted means not in accord. 
ance with the principles of an ever-blessed founder and head. In this view 
the chureh may be regarded as the channel through which the spiritual graces 
which sanctifv body and soul are conveyed to the faithtul—as the model of 
a perfee society, communicating through the meditation of Christ by pastors 














commissioned to act in hisname. Thatthese ends will not be fully obtained 
befure the final separation of bad from good we are told by our Lord, and we | 
night reasonably anticipate it from the known impertections of our nature. 

The church has, in consequence, been subjected to many calamities from the 
wicke ness of its members, the abuse of ils spiritual power, as well as a dis- 

regard to its lawful authority, and a want of that natural atfection which 

eught to be the distinguishing characteristic ot allits members, In this latter 

respect, perhaps, the tailure « f the charch has been most striking. The es- 

pecial command of Christ—tnat his disciples should love one anothe7, even 

as he first leved them—appears to have been disregarded by many in the differ- 

ent ages of the church. — It is difficult to mention any period of the church 

which has not felt the pernicious influence of a spirit of party introducing 

contention and strife wheie ali should be love anc peace. It is frequently 

the misfortune of young men to take up notions on trust which might not be 

approved on maturer judgment, bat, heing hastily adopted, form part of their 

creed without further inquiry — For such iofirmiiies, though allo wance must 

be made, we know, from experience, that they may be the cause of incaleul- 

able evil. This, indeed, is our vulnerable point. Contention in whatever 

cause emp.oyed is injurious in its effect and rainous 1n its tendency to the 

church. When knowledge and zeal are so generally diffused amongst the 

elergy—when multitudes are ready to lend their assistance in furtherance of 

G id's work--when more than can be readily imagined may be gaine! by a! 
concurrence in good exertions, the wapt of unaniniity is most surprising. 

‘Toe objects of thechurch are twofold—domestic aud missionary—corres— 
responding with the injunction of our Lord to preach the gospel to all nations 
and to feed his flock. In reference to the firs’ ot these commissions I will not 
ask in what position we stand as compared with other churches in this coun- 
try; itis sufficient for my purpose to say that there are two grea Insiitutions 
in this country in connexion with the church —the one more particularly ap- 
pertains to the conversion >f the heathen, and the other to the supply ol spi- 
ritual comtort to those of our fellow-countrymen who are scattered, like sheep 
in a wilderness, in every quarterof the globe. These objects can sé dom be 
separated in our colonies, ‘The heathen and the missionary Jabours are fre- 
quently in contact. ‘The heathen can scarcely be expected to embrace Chris- 
tianity it he sees his more civilized neighbours despise its blessings. The 
most rev. Primate proceeded to speak in terms of praise of the zeal and ability 
of the missionaries employed by the two societies, and strongly pressed upon } 
the clergy the peculiar claims which the Society for the Propagation ol the 
Gospel had upon them, on account of ils extreme usefulness, and its claim to 
antiquity, having commenced ils operations more than a century before any 
other association for a similir purpose was established. That society was 
established in the full confidence of receiving the full approbation and hearty 
support of the clergy. Should those exerliuns—those beneficial operations of 
the society be frustrated now, at a crisis when they might be enlarged with 
sich dee ded advantage to the highest interests of our fellow-subjects abroad 2 
Must they be carried on on a narrower scale, al atime when Rome is plant- 
ing her banner in every quarter, when the church in America is engaged in 
the diffusion of the gospe! among the heathens, when the dissenting commu- 
nity are actively employed? It would be a reproach to the united church of 
Enzlard and Ireland to allow such an establishment, now in full action, tg fall 
into decay. ‘Tne consequence would be, that nearly 300 clergymen emploved 
by the society would be reduced to the greatest straits, and some, perhaps, 
would be obliged to relinquish the service to which they had voluntarily de- 
voted their lives. : ; 

What, however, must be the state of the congregations thus left by the pas- 
tors, to whose iministrations they owed the privilege of communion with the 
Lord, and all the blessings of religion, when again left fur superstition to lay 
hold of, wnderthe direction of ranatical and ignorant teachers! And such 
might be the lot of our countrymen abroad ifthe society be compelled to with- 
draw ils subscriptions, which now supplied them with the meansof grace, 
{The most rev. primate again alluded in strong terms to the necessity of sup- 
porting this soeiety,— HisGrace continued} —I should not have dwelt so long 
upon this subject had [not been convinced of its vital importance—and di-- 
grace would tall upon the church it we could hehold with indifference the state 
of our countrymen, compelled, perhaps, by necessity, to seek the means of 
subsistence ina desolate wilderness, perishing for lack of knowledge. To 
this imputation we shall have nothing to answer if we do not use more than 
ordinary exertions in aid ofa socizty which only requires svuifficent means to 
rescue them from that lamentable condition. People hitherto perhaps have 
not cone what they ought for the relief of their fellow-creatares in remote set- 
tlemen's, Thecontributions indeed have been liberal from many ofthe clergy 
and latty also, and considerable sums have been raised after sermons and at 
public meetings but these sums, considerable as they are are, g eatly disy ro- 
portienate to the object in view; and even if they were adequate to existing 
cirgumstances, they would not be able to meet the constant and increasing 
expenses cf the society. This, however, might be effected by a perfect organ- 
ized plan engaging the attention of the whole church generally. 

In some places associations have been tormed in its aid, in which the sy:- 
tem of annual subscriptions is adopted, and from the success which has so 
iar attended that mode of proceeding, [ should venture to recommend its 
a ‘option on a most exiensive scale, ‘I'he increase of arch-deaconries and ot 
rural deaneries would afford a means of organization immediately in connex- 
ion with the church, ‘The establishment of association corresponding with 
these at which the clergy might meet at stated times, thus affording opportu- 
nities of personal intercourse and conversation on matters of importance to 
the church, such as the relief to clergymen disabled by sickness, the establish- 
ment of schools, and increased church accommodation, has been recommended 
by high authorily in the church, and under good administration they would, I 
believe, be exceedingly useful. {[t would give me great pleasure to see them 
established in this diocese, and one of their earliest and most useful occupa- 
tions might be to procure a regular supply for the maintenance of missiona 
res, 

If the whole result of such a social union among the clergy were ab'e to en- 
able the church to send forth the ambassadors of mercy wherever there was 
need of aid, we should have the satisfaction of having faithfully executed one 
of the great commands of our Lord; but amongst its other advantages I should 
look forward with the pleasing hope, to the settiement of the difficulties which 
now distract both clergy and laity ; depriving the latter of much of the bevefit 
which they would partake of if they cordially co-operated one with another in 
the spirit of brotherly love. In regard to the du'y of feeding a flock commiited 
by our Lord to our care, the greatest advantages might reasonably be expected 
from the energies of such an association being directed to that object. 

In no respect would the benefit be greater than in regard to a subject which 
at this time has most particalar claims on our attention—the education of the 
children of the poor. The formation of schools where the y are not already 
established is the paramount daty, as far as the ability exists, of the parochial 
clergy. It is by education alone, conducted on right principles, that we can 

ecome a moral and religious people. The course of events has torced this 

mviction on the minds of our governors, and of all who are anxious for the 
exl prosperity of the country. Facilities are offered by the Government for 
their establishment, but the effect of all our exeriions must depend on the jadi 
jous superintendance of schools by the clergy; on them the country depends 
above all, for the religious instruction of the children. If the teacher be neg 
igent the time of the children is wasied. If the duties and doctrines of our 
holy religion be not taught so as to make a deep impression on the mind, they 
an have little influence on the character; and these, and similar reasons, 
an only be prevented by frequent and atte ntive inspection, [tis our business 
see that the benefits derivable from education are actually derived by the 





children—that they are trained up in the habits of industry, and in Christian 
ine and worship, conformable to the ordinances of our church. It has 
h sometimes a matter of complaint that petsons on leaving school neglect 


nee 


attendance at church alogether, or fall into the hands of the Dissenters 


She Alvion. 











against such danger there is oo perfect security ; but those who ate early taught 
to look up to their spiritual pastor, and receive from his lips the words of in- 
struction, rejoice in his approbation, respect the church in his person, and 
remain attached to it through life. 

In the proper educatron of children—the most effectual mans of preventing 
their being led astray by erroneous doctrines—this will be found the most effeo- 
tual means of preventing them being so led astray, contrary to the word of 
God. (The most Rev. Primate proceeded to enforce the necessity of consult- 
ing the dispositions uf childien, and of adopting towards each such a line of 
conduct as wou'd most likely insure to the master their esteem and respect.) 
I. 1s unnecessary for me to remind you, that whetever may be the character of 
those intrusted .o your care, they are members of your flock, to be led on to 
greater perfection by your fostering care, if their disposi'ions be good, or to be 
reclaimed, if perverse and vicious. In the performance of these duties, it is 
evident that gentleness, firmness, and coolness, are essentially required, and 
that your success, in most instances, will b» in proportion as you act on that 
principle. Consideration to men of low estate should be visible in all the pro- 
ceedings of the parochial minister. 

The poor are easily won by kindness, and to a certain degree repulsed by 
austerity ; they have many wan‘s and many hardships, and much may be 
done by the clergyman for their relief and consolation. His advice, exhorta- 
tion, and even reproof, will be received with attention, when the people are 
convinced that they can trust in his judgment and his disposition to promote 


\ their welfare; butallowance must always be made for their errors and their 


prejudices, The conversation with them at their homes, and the service at 
the chureh, should be suited totheircapacity. Discourses on abstruse points 
ot theology can never be useful to ordinary congregations, but may have the 
effect of unsettling their minds, and occasioning misinierpretation and error. 
His Grace proceeded again to recommend, in the case of differences arising 
among the clergy on points of discipline, that care should be taken to speak 
at all times dispassionately, and with moderation. By Christian gentleness 
and prudence they would best promote the efficiency of the church, whilst they 
could not be ceriain of the consequences of discussion in public assemblies 
upon such matters. 

Again enforcing the necessity of unity amongst ourselves, his grace conclu- 
ded in the following words ;—’ Our church would then approach as nearly as 
is consistent with human infirmity that blessed condition which shall be at- 
tained hereafter, when, as an integral part of the church universal, she shall 
be presented to the Father of Love without spot or blemish. Return all separ- 
alisisto her bosom, and the restoration of wnion among a!l the Chris'ian chur- 
ches may seem impossible, humanity speaking; butshall ve limit the divine 
onimipotence ? shall we say that ne who brought light tiom darkness, and who 
has so long pio‘ected His church against the malice of man, is unable :o 
tranquillize the passions,and still the commoiions which impede tie efficiency 
of the church and obscure her glory? It is for us to set a brightexample by 
merging all strife and dissension amongst ourselves in such an entire devo- 
tion to our daties as to produce a hearty concurrence in doing the work of the 
Lord, and to leave no avenue open for the entrance of contention and dis- 
cord.’ 

His Grace then pronounced the benediction, and immediately atierwards 
quitted the church. 
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‘The steamer expected at Boston has not arrived. She is probably detained by 
fozs on the banks of Newfoundland and on the coast of Nova Scotia, which 
usually prevail at this season of the year. 

We present to our readers in thisimpression two other subjects of great interest. 
The Charge of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Maidstone, is an important 
one, and will be read by all churehmen, and, indeed, other persons, with the at- 
tention it merits. It is but too clear that dissensions exist in the church of Eng- 
land, and that too, to a very considerable extent. We pretend not tosay who are 
or who are not the authors of it; it is sufficient to know that the calamity is in 
existence. 
} 


Undoubtedly Tyactarianism has had its influence, though we should 


‘sorry to ascribe to it all the evils we now see before us. The eminently pious 
and learned men who are called Tractarians, would never designedly inflict a 
wound on the church of Christ;—their object is to uphold and support the 
church, not to defame or decry it 

Dissensions, we lament to say, prevail in the church in this country; the evil 
effects of which are daily presenting themselves to us under the most painful 
forms. But we trust that an all-wise Providence will avert any great calamity, 
soften men’s hearts towards each other, and bring to a happy issue all these 
troubles. We particularly commend to all the injunctions and exhortations of 
the Archbishop, who so strenuously advises peace, forbearance, and good will 
among all Christians, especially those of the same church. 

From the Edinburgh Review we have copied an article entitled “ Young Eng- 
land,” and although we have on former occasions described this pie-bald race, 
we do not recollect to have seen their portraits so well sketched as in the article 
alluded to 


us believe that they enjoy a monopoly of all the political knowledge extant. 


These conceited and fantastical young gentlemen would fain make 


With them Lord Grey is an old woman; Lord Brougham a noodle, and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel a man with whom no sensible person would trust his business! Happy 
young men, in the enjoyment of this conceit, and their white waistcoats! Yet, 
as the Edinburgh Review states, it would be unjust to deny to the leaders of this 
sect the possession of talents, for many of them are men of decided abilities; 
but they are at the same time ambitious, and strive to make themselves of politi- 
cal consequence. They are too young to be leaders, and teo proud to be follow- 
ers in either party, and they therefore endeavour to form a party of their own, in 
which assuredly they are leaders, but have few followers. The system, to use 
a mild term, can have no prolonged existence ; it wants the great attribute which 
alone makes things permanent in England—common sense. 

The article on the great Lord Chatham must have attractions to most readers 
inthe country, and we shall follow up our extracts of to-day with others in our 
next impression. 

*.* It is impossible to learn the immense efforts making by capatalists in Enge 
land to employ their money in the construction of railroads in foreign coun- 
tries, without deploring the circumstances which seem to have interdicted its 
return to the United States fora similar purpose; though as regards the proba- 
ble profits to be derived from such investments, the advantages are all in fa- 
vour of the latter. No people in the world are so addicted to travelling—not even 
Englishmen—as the people of this country, both for business and pleasure, ard 
for such distances too! No where, save in England, perhaps, are such large 
quantities cf merchandize the cbjects of inland transportation, and yet we see 
English companies offering to make railroads from Rome to Civita Vecchia ; 
trom Lisbon into the interior of Portugal; and even actually making them 
throughout France; while they shun the territory of a people, who are their 
descendants, and with whose character their own bears so many points of 
esemblance, 

tepudiation has, perhaps, much to answer for in this matter, for it is pro- 
bable that it now deprives this country of the advantages it would derive from 
foreign capital employed in d 
Union 


‘veloping the great natural resources of the 
NEW YORK MEDICAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
\. Society hi 


city 


is lately been established among the Medical practitioners in this 


having for its object the if a fund for the relief of the widows anc 


orphans of such practitioners as (0' ut off, leaving their far ilies u iprovided 
for Such an institution so pul nd benevolent in. its objects and withal so 
casible, is much needed in this great metropolis, where the number of medical 
gentle nen are sufficiently num ul support ! ind where fit o jects of its 
charity are annually presenting t | It vives us pleasure then to state that 
the Society is fully formed and or: 1, and that a considerable fund has 
ready been got togethye r. The annual sub ripti we believe, is ten dollars 
isu i Which few Men IN practice will 1 th ik et wh i provision il 
. . . ' ry +7 \ 4 

s for their families should the prematurely tane Os an ma 
York is 1 place for great earning but large exp litur I ther re small 
annual sum like that named, will scare ‘missed in the general d selents 
ot a family 
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The Society celebrated its first Anniversary on Thursday, by dining together 
at the New York Hotel. The proceedings at the dinner will be found in this. 
day’s Albion. Dr. Delafield was in the chair, assisted by Dr. Mott, and the 
cordiality which prevailed was most gratifying. There was a total absence of 
party feeling, rivalry, and jealousy; the Professors of both Medical Schools 
were present, who all spoke in the highest terms of the objects of the institution, 
and pledged themselves to support and cherish it. 

We fervently hope that the profession generally will step forward and unite 
with their brethren who have set such a good exanple. The faculty is 
now sufficiently numerous here to make the Society one of the most respectable, 
useful, and benevolent, that adorns this creat emporium of wealth and commerce. 


—_—_— 














*,* We beg to refer the reader to the advertisement of a general a ivertising 
agency, just established in this city. The project embraces a wide field, and 
will we hope be successful. Certainly an office of this kind is much wanted 
and will prove to be of great public utility. We have full confidence in the 
parties engaged in the plan, and recommend it accordingly. 

TaLes FROM THE German.—Under this title Messrs. Harper & Co. have 
published a collection of interesting German tales translated by John Oxenford 
and C. A. Feiling. 

Hewert’s IbLumMiNarep anp InLustratep Suakspeare, edited by Gulian 
C. Verplanck.—No. 33, containing a continuation of the Comedy of Exeors. 

Tue Hoty Breer, according to the Douay and Rheimish versions—Edward 
Dunigan, 150 Fulton-street. No 8. This number contains a fine engraving by 
Dick, of Vandyke’s celebrated picture of “ The Crucifixion.” 


THE ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


This house has passed out of the hands of Mr. Palmo, we believe, and the 
affairs of the Company are now controlled by a committee appointed by the 
subscribers. This is a good arrangement, for i: will prevent all disputes 
between manager and performer, and it will insure to the hardwoiking por- 
tion of the establishment—the Band—its just claims. The Prima Donna, 
Madame Pico, made her first appearance in America on Monday evening 
last, and was, of course, the great point of attraction. The Opera chosen for 
her was Ricci’s Chiara di Rosenberg. 

The plot ot the Opera is as follows: 

The princess Eufemia, having secretly married Coun! Rosenberg, and given 
birth to a child, is compelled to confess her marriage to her father, he having, 
unknown to hei, betrothed her to a French Prince. The count is compelled 
to fly, taking with him his young daughter. Having to make a long and 
dangerous voyage, he leaves his chili in the care of Montalbano, whose vil- 
lany was of the deepest dye, although he passed for an honourable min At: 
tera lapse of years, Clara, the child, learns to look upon Montalbano as her 
real iather. Her beauty and virtue attracted the notice of the Marquis of 
Walmore, a young man, with an only son, who demands her hand. They are 
about to be married, but the wretch Montalbano, determining to possess him- 
self of the property, murders the child in Clara’s arms, and dropping the dag- 
ger at her feet, flies trom the spot. The Marquis entering shortly afierwards, 
finds the wretched Clara in this equivocal situation, She istried fur the mur- 
der, and is condemned to death, but Montalbano rescues her. She flies from 
him, however, and seeks refuge with the Princess Eufemia, who, her father 
having died, is anxiously expecting the return of her husband. At this period 
the Opera commences. All is joy at the near arrival of the count. Clara, 
under the name of Olimpia, has become the friend of the princess, who now 
comes to visit and inform her of the returnof the count. They part, and 
Clara is left alone, when Montalbano, who has searched for her in vain until 
now, discovers her. He urges her to depart, she resists and leaves him. 

The next scene is the joyful meeting of the count and countess. Montal- 
bano enters and speaks to the count, who, having heard of his daughter’s 
crime, anxiously inquires for her; he learns that she has fled from prison, and 
is inthe Castle. They determine to carry her off by force, fearing that Wa!. 
more, who is expected, should recognize her. He entrusts this office to Mi- 
cheletto, the count’s faithful servant, who, having learned trom his wife the 
truth of Clara’s story, determines to rescue her. The next scene is the intro- 
duction of Walmore to the Princess ; a noise is heard, and Micheletto having 
rescued Clara from Montalbano, brings her in, A scene of confusion ensues, 
and the act closes, 





In the next act, Clara is still in the Casile, having just recovered, as it 
were, from death. She denies her guilt, but retuses to tell the author of the 
deed, when Micheletto steps forward and accuses Montalbano. Clara, be- 
lieving him to be her father, denies it, and is about departing, when the count, 
overcome by Clara’s noble generosity, acknowledges her as his child. The 
guilt is fixed upon the right party, and all is happiness. 

Such is the plot, and by it will be seen that the Opera contains sume good 
dramatic situations, 

Of the music we have liitle to say in praise. The trio ia the first act, the 
pistol duett in the second act, ani one or two pretty motivos, being alune 
worthy of notice as musica] compesitions. 

The part of Mara is one of some diiliculty, as far as acting is concerned 
forthe situations are arduous, She is constantly in trouble, and nothing but 
tact in acting can render this ever recurring misery interesting to the audience- 
1{ Signora Pico did not come up entirely to our idea of the character, yet did 
she do well; there isa simple and unob:rusive quietness in her manner, which 
enlists tur her the sympathies of the audience, and serves her in the place of 
greater artistical saill. Her figure is full and good, and her carriage has some 
ot the dignity of tragedy ; bu: her acting is not good, lacking as it does energy 

and concentration. Her voice is a mezzo soprano, bordering a littie upon the 
| contralto; it issweet and pleasing, but it has no forcing power, which renders 
it in some measure monotonous, Her education has been excellent: her style 
is pure, and devoid ofornament ; when we say devoid of ornament, we mean 
that ornament is not the principal but the adjanct—aud in this her style is 
she does indulge in, 
is executed with great taste, much skill, and trae expression. Her enuncia- 
tion is very clear; and it she never surprises, at least she must always please. 
Her chief charm is the absence of prominent faults—and there is mach in this 
Signora Pico was very kindly received, and through the whole performance 
was loudly applauded. At the conclusion of the Opera she was called ont 
unanimously. 





entirely opposed to that of Borghese —but what firritw) 


Signor Antognini has, in style, changed much for the worse. He would 
formerly sing his music, but now he rescris to the clap-trap style of shouting 
Lie has recovered his power, and seems determined 
We are sorry to find this in a man of the 
Unless he wishes to lose his voice organ 
he will reform from, pandering tosuch vicious taste, 

Signora Albertazzi is improving. Miss Moss, who appeared (vr the first 
time upon the stage, is a young lady of good person, and possesses a good 
quality of voice, hut we cannol pass any judgment upon her abiliiles until 
we hear her in a more important part, 


at the top of his voice. 
to make every one aware ol it. 


Signor’s really admirable abilities, 


iri 2 is rapidly 


Signor 


palways vff:rs Som: new points for prai-t 
His masical declamation, is bat little 


Signor Sang 


P } i+ ' 
improving. yehind that Od 





De Begnis in his best days. Signor Sanquirico is yet, we confllently predict, 
stined tu fill a high station in the European Capitals, lor young as he is 
ere are very few superior to him there. 


Signor Valtellina sustained the part of Monta! 


{ 
th 
sano wih his usual fire en- 


é y 


The chcr ses went well, and som? of! 


1em were effective. 
The band was excellent as ucua!, 27 { more than just »tLe Music 
they had to play. 
On the whole the Opera may be fconsidered to be very successful, for the 
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CO ____________ 
fashionables seem determined to sustain it, and doubtless when Signora Pic 
and Signora Borghese appear together, the establishment will prove highly 
attractive. ae 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Turatre.—As we predicted in our first notice of Mr. Anderson, he 
has taken a firm hold on the theatre-going public during his second engagement, 
end has been playing nightly to crowded houses, with the strongest marks of 
approbation. We have witnessed the just appreciation of this young actor's 
talents with unteigned satisfaction, having been among the first of our contem- 
poraries to bring his claims fully before the public. 

Mr. Anderson is undoubtedly in his own peculiar line a great actor, and in a 
role in which the necessary requisites are very seldom combined so happily as he 

possesses thein, We mean, of course, the heroic—in which he may fairly chal- 
jenge competition, —as witness his inimitable impersonation of Claude Melnotte 
and Mordaunt, where he is the beau-ideal of youthful heroism and high chivalric 
feeling. He becomes, as it were, identified in the minds of his audience with the 
character, and the illusion of the scene is complete.”. We should strongly recom- 
mend Mr. Anderson to add Alexander the Great to his list of characters. We 
think the Macedonian hero, as depicted by Lee, would be a vivid embodiment in 
his hands; and if Mr. Anderson can persuade Managers to expend the same 
pains in putting the tragedy upon the stage that they lavish on some of the worth- 
Jess trash o-casionally produced, we have no doubt but that the play would re- 
muneraic them quite as well as the production of a gorgeous fairy extravaganza. 

The only new character Mr. Anderson has appeared in since our last, is Mor- 
daunt, in the Patrician’s Daughter, a play of more than ordinary merit; indeed, 
if it is not by Bulwer, there are many passages in it that would bear comparison 
with any of the great Novelist’s and Poet's creations. ‘The plot, also, is interest- 
ing :—Mordaunt, a young and aspiring genius, rising to eminence and towering 

above the lowly prospects he was born to, by the mere force of his talents, is a 
character precisely fitted for the intellectual and spirited style of acting Mr. An- 
derson has adopted ; and when to these are added love passages, comprising deep 
tragic feeling, in which he also peculiarly excels, we need only record the fact 
that the play has been perfectly successful. Mr. Anderson, as the hero, was 
particularly fine in every principal scene. The devotion exhibited to the high- 
born beauty who first arrests the course of his young ambition, and merges all 
his visions of fame and greatness in the love she elicits, was beautifully conceived 
and finely executed ; and when tampered with and finally disearded by the haugh- 
ty lady, the withering scorn and indignant rebuke he inflicts on her titled rela- 
tives, are inconceivably truthful and effective. But it is in the fourth act, where, 
raised to title and to an equality with the object of his love, he wins her hand 
only to inflict the vengeance of a deeply insulted heart, and publicly refuses to 
ratify the marriage contract—it was in this scene that the full extent of his powers 
were called into action. It was a splendid effort of genius,—a vivid illustration of 
a noble and indignant mind, conscious of its power, and proud of the “ nobility of 
nature” trampling on the false conventionalisms of society, and standing erect 
in the majesty of genius, and the attributes derived only from his Maker! 

It is not often thata play is represented in all its parts so perfectly as this one 
Yas been. The main action lies in a few hands which are well filled. Mr. 
Barry, as the Earl, sustained the dignity of the Peerage effectively ; and although 
the dialogue of the part is but trifling, yet he materially aided the grouping of 
the scenes by the dignified appearance and bearing, and the gentlemanly style 
of his whole performance. Mr. Dyott too, in the sententious Mr. Heartwell, 
Was quite within his range—judicious and respectable. Butto Miss Ellis may 
be conceded much of the success of the play ; she was a charming representative 
ofthe Lady Mabel—natural, to a degree that, in our estimation, stamps her as an 
actress of great promise. It was a pure picture of a high born girl—lov- 
ing almost against her own convictions of right, yet devoted only as women are 
when they love! 





In the higher bursts of passion and feeling incident to the character, we might 
have desired greater physical power, and a more finished execution ; yet even 
these are occasionally beautifully rendered. | Miss Ellis has added very largely 
to her professional reputation, by her delineation of this character, and by her 
interesting and delicate impersonation of Pauline, in the Lady of Lyons. We 
hope Miss Ellis is a student, for she has so many of the requisites for making a 
charming actress. It is painful at all tines for us to speak of the peculiarities 
which destroy materially the effect Mrs. Sloman would otherwise produce on 
an audience. This lady possesses a fine person, long experience on the stage, 
and is unquestionably a fine reader, and her conception is, in general, correct ; 
and yet all these advantages are marred, by her clinging pertinaciously to the 
faults of an exploded school, that placed art above nature, and substituted the 
affected pomp of declamation for the natural colloquial style which goes direct to 
the heart. 

Mrs. Sloman brought all her defects into Lady Lydia, on the first night, and 
failed to make a favourable impression. | We were glad to perceive that on its 
subsequent representation, Mrs. Sloman became more animated and natural. 
We wish our influence could induce this really excellent actress to reform her 
style to the taste of the age, or we should rather say, to the true taste which 
should be the standard of histrionic excellence. 

On Monday, the Grand Opera of the Bohemian Girl is to be presented, and 
with accessories of scenery, costumes, and appointments, which exceed in mag- 
nificence, anything ever before attempted atthe Park. Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Se- 
guin, and Fraser, the new tenor, from Edinburgh and London, sustain the prin- 
cipal characters ; a full chorus, an increased orchestra, and a ballet department, 
are also engaged, and we observe that 100 supernumeraries are to be added, to 
give effect to the spectacle portion of the opera. From the acknowledged mer- 
its of the piece, and the liberal expenditure Mr. Simpson has gone to, in its pro- 
duction, it may fairly be hoped that a brilliant success awaits the manager's ef- 
forts to meet the public expectation. Mr. Hackett takes his farewell benefit on 
Wednesday next. The mere announcement of the fact will surround him with 
a host of friends and admirers, anxious to render a parting tribute to his talents, 
and his character as a man. 

OvyMpic.—We endeavoured to, look in at this “ Pet of the Public,” during 
Tae week, but could scarcely obtain a sight of the stage, so crowded were the 
Houses, and all this without positive novelty. 


Mitchell is certainly born un- 
der a most auspicious managerial planet. 


It is curious to trace the causes of 
the suecess which has so unifornily attended the Olympic, under his management. 
It certainly does not proceed from the superior excellence of the entectainments, 
either as regards pieces or actors. It is the tact of the management, in always 
looking with a vigilant eye to the production of agreeable trifles, and well put 
upon the stage, calculated to amuse, and create a hearty laugh. Men go to 
Mitchell's as they drink wine, to be exhilarated ; to some it is the olive to the 
wine, & positive stimulant; hence his uninterrupted success. We perceive that 
& new romantic drama, adapted from the Revolt of the Harem, is to be launch- 
ed on Monday, in splendid style. 

Bowery Tiiearre —The new national drama of The Revolution, or the 


¥ » awit 7 ° ‘ 
Yeomen of '76, has been played to overflowing houses during the week—a tolera- 


ble proof of its success. Hamblin seems to have opened a new mine in theatri- 


cals, which bids fair to yield him an abundant return. 

J r . . » . » - rs — rn 

CaatHaM THEATRE —Yankee Hill has been giving his inimitable pergona- 
tions of American peculiarities during the week. Mr. Hill has one valuable 


quality in these delineations—he ix not a coricaturist; he is truthful and natural, 


and here is the secret of his success 
attending to the production of a quick 
of his audiences. 


Duverna is doing a very safe business by 


succession of novelties suited to the tastes 
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wishing to forward money t« their friends, can obtain the same. ei! _ 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directious in sums of 
, ' e*. - £3, £4. and £5, 

o any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bp; * 
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PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—First night of the Eugagement of Mrs. SEGUIN, Mr. FRAZER 
and Mr, SEGUIN—first night in America of Balfe’s Grand Opera of the 
BOHEMIAN GIRL, and other entertainments. 

Tuesday—Second night of the engagement of Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Frazer, 
and Mr. Seguin. 

Wednesday—Farewell Benefit of Mr. Hackett—The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Mons. Maliet, and the Kentuckian. 


Thursday . 
Friday On which evenings Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Frazer, and Mr. Se 
Saturday guin will appear. 





PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 


CHAMBERS STREET, ’ 
ONDAY evening, the 25th instant, the 4th night of the season, willbe p rformed 
for the first tune, Donizetti's Grand Opera ot 


LUCREZIA BORGIA! 
Lucrezia Borgia.......... Signora Borghese—Maffeo Orsini............ ..Signora Pico 
Gennaro ..... Pacebedhcacdce Siguor Perozzi—A'fuvZo .....-...-------- Sig. Vaiteliina 


The Company consist of the fol owing Artists : Pima Downa Signora Borghese aud 
Pico; Primo tenore, Signors Antognini and Perozzi; Piima bass, Siguors Valteilina 
and Tomasi ; Primo buffo, Signor Sanquirico : 

Admission: First Tier and Parquetle, $1 ; Second Tier 50 cents Seats secured 
from9 AM to5 PM. Doors open at 7, performance to commence at 71-2 o’clock. Li- 
brettos in Engiish and Italian can be had at the Box Office. 





BR.TISIL AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
FOR THE PROMPT INSERTION OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN ALL THE 


BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS, AND FOR 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER, PARIS. 
R. THOMAS RAWLINGS (Editor of the Old Countryman) and Mr. JAMES CHaAD- 
WICK, of No | New-street, commer of Wall-st., (Office lately occupied by —— 
Lawrence, Esq.), being appointed Agents to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walvrook, 
near the Mansion House, London, ihe accredited Agents tor everv LONDON and PRO. 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER, solicit attention to the advantages « ffe:ed by this Agency, 
and trust that the facility of communicating with every Newspaper througnout ENG. 
LAND, the STATES, and CANADA, will be duly appreciated. 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious index. embracing a period of ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &c., wanted—reference 
to the same may be had through this office ; charge fer search, pustage, &c., Two Dol- 
lars, and if fourd, including a copy of the same, twenty doilars extra 

Messrs. Rawlings and Chadwick being in Constant communication with the first 
legal authorities, will atail times enabie them to give the best advice connected with 
DORMANT PROPERTY. 


Copies of Wills procured from England, ard all important affairs transacted with 
confidence and dispatch. 

All jeg 1 or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette must be duly authen- 
ticated, and accompanied by an <ffidavit made before a Magist a’e or Britisn Consul, 
whose Cffictal seal and signature must be attached. 

WF The first References given (if required.) 

It being the intention of Mr. Rawlings to publish a complete DIRECTORY of the 
Newspapers issued in the UNITED STATES, upon a similar plan to those in Engiand, 
Parties who are desirous that their papers should appeer in the list, will be pleased 
to forward forthwith to the office the year when the paper was started, its p»litical bezi- 
ings (if any), now often issued, and che charge per aunum. Propnetors availing them- 
se.ves of this ageucy, are respectfuily requested to notify the same in each of their 
publica'ions, aid forward, free, a copy, for the purpose of having them filed. 

A printed list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOT C4, and WELSH pape!s, as officially ordered 
by the Government contamuing tne circula ion and the amount of duty paia by each pa- 
pet, mov be lspected on application at the office, 

New York, November 2 d, (844. 


‘PLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
DEPOY, 251 Broadway Comer of Murray-st., (uver Tenney’s Jewelry Store.) 


WaARDED the Medal, four First Premiums. and two “ Highest Honours,” at the 
Exhibiti ns at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best 
pictures and apparatus 


The * Tiibune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in re- 

ference to ihe awards of the Am: rican Institute, on Saturday last: “ Che first premium 
for the best specimen of Daguerrevtype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony, 
ndwiuds & Co” The true version ts ths: ** To Messrs. Autrony, Edwards & Co.. to 
P.umbe, and to Mr. Brady, each, a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerreo- 
types.” 
* The Institute did nut decide whose were the best ; but to settle that point, I now chal 
lenge the above-named gentiemen (and the world), to atriat of skill, each eompetitor 
to deposit a like amount, not less than one hundred nor exceeding one thousand dol 
lars—and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owners of the best 
six pictures. JOHN PLUMB, Jr. 





New York, October 2th. 1844 aboe 
NU LICK. 
R.L. De JANON respectfully informs bis friends and the public, that he has re- 
Z moved to 95 Mercer street, between Prince and Spring-streeis, and. hat he con 


unues giving lessuus in the Frenca and Spauish languages, an! also on the Gular, at 
his sesidence, or at those of his pupils 
REFERENCES 

Mr de la Forest. Consul of F. ance, 

Mr Martucelli. Consui of Naples, 

Mr H.C de Rnam 

Mr Grinneil, 

Murs Chegaray, 

Mrs Tharp Lawre.sce 


Rev J. Power, DD, 
RevG © Pise, DD, 
Rev J. Waiiwrght, DD, 
Rev T. Huddart, DD, 
B P. Jeuks, 
Miss E, Oran 
New York, October 5th, 1844. ab4toct5 ¢ 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cur try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SEI PHO, No. 80 @ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ik? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“ [have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. [ts constiuction appears excellent, and 
ell eaiculated tu answer ali the objects de-ired. Butthebest ofullisthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive ag 4 undeniable Someofmy friends whom | hav e mu 
ated inform me that they are superior to ali othe rs. VALENTINE MOTT, 
mJ 15+ Professor of SurgeryUniversiiy of New York. 





November 23 





NEW YOKN AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.-NEW PLAN 


The Proprietor» the several Lines of Packets ++ tween New York «nd Liverpoo) 
haye arranged .vr their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 











Saips Captains. Daysof Sailing from New ays of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6 Aug. 1, Dec. 21, April) 
Virgiman, Allen, wu, 11 96, + 96) a6 
Montezuma, ¥.B. Lowber, “16, ‘* 16, ‘* i6Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May J 
Hotting Bursley, «ei, * @1, ‘ Qi) 6, «se 6 « 6 
Roscius J Collins, “ 26, “ 26, “ 26) * an, Sopa, Qn 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 16, * 46, 16 
Independence, Nye, a oe ‘ 6 86 Qt, se Qt ce 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, “in, * Th, se Ut 8 6, 4 26, “ 36 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, ** 16)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J 
Liverpvol, Eldndge, “gi, * St, * Sh % @ & de ee | 
Siddons, Cobb, cy, * & © mh. il, 4) 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1) ** 16, * 16, * 46 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ‘* 6, ‘* 6, er G+ Bae 2i, « Q 
S. Whitney, Thopmpson, “aL, S* Bh, 8 DR) S* 96, ** 6, ce gg 
Yorkshire, Bailey, «16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,Nov. 1, March tl, July } 
Q. of the West, Woodbouse, “oi, *%* Gi, « gi) ** 6, “6 6, « 6 
Sheridan, Depeyster, * 26, “ 26, og ea, Gy ag 
Cambridge. Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) ‘* 16, ** 16, “ 16 
G. Washington, F. P Alien, WoO, S. ie « 6 8 Sl, St, 8! og 
United States, Britton, th Zi. so ah} S696, Ss 2%, ** gy 
England, Bartlett, “om Se ** 16)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
Rochester, Britton, sg, * & a“ @&* &. & 3 
Garrick, Trask, © i tan! Be a. & 4 
Oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1,Maich 1, July 1, “ 16, * 16, “ 46 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experieace. Their cabin accommc dations are ali that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stoies of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool}, ............ $100, 
“ “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Ycrkshire Englan¢, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C. HH. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virgimian. United States anc S. muel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMiSf,N.Y. 
T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,(ndependence, George Wasiingiue and Ashburten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & vo., New York. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY «& Co. Liverooel. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpoul. 
r TERGM? GFT. tb uy a ATT. 2 ft? eee -.. a a an aD 
THENEW LIN & NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tc Sail from New York onthe 2!th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 





: Pay | Captains. hons|/Days of sailing fm. N.Y. Days from Liverpoo! 
New ship Queen Of Woodhouse |1200/May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2! July 6, Nov. 6, Maren® 


6 
Ship Rochester Britton 


850) Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2i/Aug.6, Dec 6, April 
N.S. Hottinguer /Bursley 1050] Tuly 21, Nov. 21, Mch 2!|Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 
N. S. Liverpool |Bldridze {15} Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2)}Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, €iegaut, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all builtin the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th uf each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool, 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any lette:s 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lacing aie signed therefor 

For freight or passage apply to 

WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 


87 South-street, N. ¥..—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apr .22—lyr Liverpool, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 1LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships,which wil 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London outhe ath, 17th, and 
27th of every month threughoutthe year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, F.R Meyers, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, Junei7,0c. 
Northumberland.R. Griswold, “st, “ WH, 7 an a oe |e 
Cladiator, T. Britton, an. | ae “ 20\Marcen 7, July 7, Nov. % 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1; ** 47, “ 17, & J 
Switzerland, E. Knight, om * , “we “ & ¢* F +. 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,} ‘* 20, ‘* 20,  ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. % 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,|March!, July 1, Nov. 1 ** 17, * 47, “ 49 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, sm * con * % “ & © 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, * f, * &, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.$7 
Prince Aibert, W.S Sebor, (April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, “ 47, * 19 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, eo 16, * 36 m= . * 2. 2 @ 





’ 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | ** 20, ** 320, ‘¢ Q0jJune 7,¢ .¢. 7, Fed ? 

These ships are all of the nrstclass, and arf -ommanded by able and experienced 
navigators. Greatcare will be taken that tLe Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
vest description. ; 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed a* $100, outw ard for eachadult, witho:t 
wines and liquors. Neitherthe captains nor owners ot! these packets willbe respor. 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lacing 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD.70 Soutb street, or 
GRINNELL.MINTURN & Co..78Suuth st 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
T= Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New <ork ov the(st,anc Bavreon tne 

i6th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, maste: itth Feb. June, and Oct., 
st Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell ,master,J6th March July,and Now 
istMarch, Julyand Nov Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
istApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, maater, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodationsofthese shipsare notsurpassed combinin gallthat may bere. 
quiredforcomfort. The price ofcabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe torwarded by thesubscribers,frectrom any othert hanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurred onthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents. No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York 

QONNAFFFAa Co.. Agents, Havre 











—= 





FASHIONABLE TALLOuING ESTABLISHMENYD, 
No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE subscribers would respecifully notify their former ,atrons and the public in 
general, that they have taken tne above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, with every aiticle of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Moving had many years experience in the business, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es 
tablishment lu the ciy, their s'ock is replete with every variety of gvods suitable for 
the approaching season, which wiil be inade to ordes at the snortest notice—with a 





| general assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 


cioaks and overcoats, office f ocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., 
which will be suid at very reduced prices. 
D /UGHERTY & TEARSON., 


Mercha::t Tailors, No. 9 Astor flouse. 
absep20 till Jan 


} A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION !! 

! TO THE LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 

And to all who are esirous of a youthrul aon araoce, or are troubled with Pimples, 
Eruptions, recent Freckles. Tauned or Dried and Shrivel ed Skin. or Premature 
Wrinkles LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUrY, 


ILL be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this ce «brated cosmetic are too 

\ well kcown in Franze and other countries in Europ: . to aeed any encomium. 

Suffice it to say, it sefiens and beautifies the skin. gives ita -./ prising lustre. produces 
| a clear and healthy complexion, a d, by purifying tue suctace from oad humours, re- 

stores snd preserves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French 
Beauty, Ninon De L’Enclos, who piese ved her personal charms to an advanced age, 
and even then had suiturs Solaby A B & D. Sands,79 Fu ‘v1 street, 2/3 broadway, 
and 7, East Broadway. Price 75cents. Prepared by the p:eprietor from the original 
French prescription ia his possesion only; and observe, it is perfectry harmless. 
Attend carefully to the directions, and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine 
without a fae simile of ihe signature of Edward Abbott. ab6imnov? 


FASHIONABLE DANCING. 
MONS. GABRIEL DE KORPONAY, 


Mew York, Sept. 27th, 1844. 











DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays &XCePreD.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 

MALLING at the intermediate Ports. viz. Windsor, Derlin gion, Bond Head, Port Hop 
U an\ Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 


SOVEREIGN....... nedecbivesoessssesoes wanes Cupt. ELMSLEY, 
GUTS OF TORONTO 6s ivescnsseccecseececcsss Capt. T. DICE. 
PRINCESS ROYAL................ baenedcoanen Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORO*’TO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday.at Nuon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday. at Noon 

FRO KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o'cieck ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o'clock ; s 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wedne: day an! Saturday Eveniags, at 5 o'clock. 

Steamers arrive aaily at To:onto from Hamilton and Niagara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 
for, as received by them or their Agents. c F 

Roy! Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1544. 

june 2—6m ter knit foe 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
; AND NEWFO!" NDLAND. 
er collected. Bills and Bank Notes pecenaoes, and Droits ~~ Credits gresene, 
; Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
alanis 7 RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MaC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in Montrea, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Torento ; St. John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Jonns, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
Vork. May 25th. es 

NEW YCRK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24.h, and trom Havre on the Ist, 8th, 

and 24th of each wonth, as follows, viz. 





AS the honour of intorming the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York and vicinity 
that he has arvived for the purpose of giving instructi ms to the principal fash" 
ion: ble Dances prevailing in the highest circles of European and American society. 

Mous. K. has lately arrived from Boston, Saratoga, and Newport, where his style 
met with the warmest ad niration of the public. an | tue m:srked approval of the tash- 
jonable community. Among others, Mons. K. proposes tv teach hat well-known 
dance LA POLK a—the new Quarilles with original mu-ic—the Valse ¢ «Deux Pas 
—ihe Mazourka—new Coullions- new Galioppe, aud all Ameri¢un Danes. 

Mons. K. will be assisied by Madame Ko:ponay, a3 wasician. The instruction 
wil be given inthe French, German and English languages - 

Rooms are eng «ged at 25 Park Piace—stricily private, cvol and airy—for the aceom- 
modation of Ladies and Gentlemen. ; 

Toe Polka, and the new Quadrilles, as at present danced in the fashionable cireles 
of Lonton and Paris, can be taught in six or twelve lessons. except the Mazourka. All 
others in twenty-four lessons 

For further particulars inquire of Mons Korp nay, at his residence 25 Park Place. 

TERMS :—Class Lessons from 10 to 12, AM, 12to 1, an’ Lto 2PM, and from 6 to7 
o’cloca& in the evening. 

Six lessons $%; twelve lessons $10, and quarter $15. 

Private Lessons— six lessors $+; twelve lessous $12; quarter $20. 

All other hours will be devoted to Public Institutes, Acadea ies, &c, 

New York, Nov. 9th, 1844 





EXHIBITION—THE END OF THE WORLD 
N original Punting ef very large size, with coloal figu es, paimted in New York 
and lately finished by F. Anelii 
Fxhibdition now open at the Apollo Rooms, 410 Broalway, from 104.M.to 5 P M 
and trom 7to10PM_ Admission 25 cents melaboesep] 


~ MRS. GREEN AGENCY FOR DOMESTICs, 
No. 3°6 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
FrAMILIEs wanting Domestics are respectfully requested to send their orders, a, 
long a8 possidle in anticipation, so that a better oppurtunity may be »fforded fo, 


s-lechion, ' 
dcurs of business from 8 o'clock, AM ii 40’clock, P.M. 











. chb3auglyear 


Ships. Masters. Days of am | from New-|Daysof Sailing fr »mIlav e 
| York. 

Areo, C anthony,ir, ‘March 8, July 8, Nov. S)ipri) 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois Ist, ACAinsworth, | “ 16, ‘ 16, p 16) a 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, = ff, * Te QF 8 * 8 «8 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec si“ aS = &.* & 
Rhone, J A Wotton, “« 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16{June 1. Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, er eo a a eS 
Albany, Watson, \May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 6] “* 24, “ 24, || 
Silvie de Grasse, Weierholct, ‘© 16, ‘* 16,  ‘* Léfful 1, Nov. 1, Marc! 3 
Louis Philippe, J Castoff, “« 94, ‘* 84, “aq * 6, * 8, pe 24 
Duch d’Orleaus, A.Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. re 24, “* 24, 13 
Sully, we Thompson, se ys * 16, ** 16)Aug 1, Dee. 1, April 3 
lowa, W W Pell, Lo og, a4) op OB, eB, 4 


Thesevesselsare all ofthe first class and ably commanded, wit2 superior and elegant 
accominodations for passengers, comprisiu, ailtha tmay de ragaired for comfort and 
convenience ; 

The price ofpassage to Havreis fixed —— without wta¢s, w high will be furnished 

d, when required, at reasonable prices. 
bafta a conan . BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. — 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMIL TON—1844, 
» ie Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili ‘eave Rochester for Torontu, touching 
at Cobourg, Port —— other intermediate poris (weather permitting), every Moa 
jay, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a M. 

Tive Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rechester for Tcronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at helf past 2P.M ’ 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday afier 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg. Port Hope, Bond Head, &c. Te, 
andIlamilton, every Thursday evening at 6o'cloc. 





ae 








1 Willieave Hamilton fer Oswego every Tues'ay and Sa’urdayat2?P.M. mayl! 














